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dustry can only be met if they are 
presented by those having authority to 
represent the industry as a whole. The 
national association will be 
in such position, and the process of its 
formation will be watched with antici- 
pation and interest. 


proposed 





PROPAGATING PROBLEMS. 


The appearanee of a stronger de- 
mand for most kinds of nursery stock, 
accompanied by obvious signs of short- 
ages either present or impending, has 
brought the trade face to face with 
problems in propagation. 

First is the question of what to 
propagate and how much. Considera- 
tions affecting decision appear in L. ¢ 
Chadwick’s article in this issue. In it 
he reealls that some of the trade’s re- 


informed on garden plants 
selective in its judgment. 

back to a normal supply 
is neither a quick nor an easy one. 
Some day the statistical bureau of a 
national association will maintain a co 
ordination between developing demand 


lie is more 
and more 
The way 


and supplies of stock coming on so 
that these problems will not repeat 
their evelical reeurrence. 





NEED TREES FOR WINDBREAKS. 


windbreak 
or dying, 

Schmitz, 
at the 


asser- 


cent of all the 
trees in Minnesota are dead 
according to Dr. Henry A. 
chief of the division of forestry 
state university. He bases this 
tion on a careful survey of large num- 
bers of planted windbreaks in all see 
tions of the state. He adds that it 
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Problems 


in the Fruit Tree Nursery 


Production of Fruit Trees Discussed at Ohio Short Course by Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
Chief in Research at the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva 


think of problems in the 
fruit tree nursery, we think often in 
terms of the individual and 
problems involved, such as leaf hoppe: 
control, nitrate of soda applications, 
crown gall injury, shortage of seedlings, 
time to dig the stock, winter injury and 
soon. We have been inclined to become 
specialists so that we split up the vari 
ous factors or branches in the 
business until one wonders just how well 
they interlock. As I see it, this is on 
of the spots that could stand strength 
ening in the nursery 
namely, a broader background of the 
entire problem in the production of a 
fruit tree. Here I wish to discuss the 
various problems in the production of a 
fruit tree, not as individual problems, 
but as problems revolving or centering 
upon the main theme of “building a fruit 


ree, 


When we 


separate 


nursery 


business today; 


Seedling Supply. 


At the center is the supply of seed 
lings on which to bud and graft. Until 
recently few of us were interested in 
this phase of the problem. We gave no 
thought to the general problems of seed 
ling production until suddenly we were 
rudely awakened to find a shortage. We 
overlooked the fact that seedling pre 
duction was in the hands of a few pro 
dueers; that many 
were in precarious condition financially; 
that something might happen to eithe: 
seed supply or growing conditions that 
might suddenly curtail production. What 
happened, of course, is a matter of his 


of these producers 


tory. Producers, faced with financial re 
verses, curtailed plantings. A sever 
winter came along to wreck havoe in 


and 
became a 


many orchards nurseries, so that 
there suddenly demand for 
fruit trees and for lining-out stock. Some 
producers who had access to lining-out 
stock reserved much of it for their own 
use, but unfortunately planted it in what 
was to become the drought area in 
America and lost a good share of it. The 
result has been a demand for 
fruit trees and for lining-out stock with 
prices sky-high. My contention is that 
this situation could have been greatly 
relieved if those of us in the nursery 
business had been familiar with 
all the stages in fruit tree production. 


strong 


more 


Today, fruit growers as well as nurs- 
erymen are inquiring how to raise seed- 
lings, partly because they wish to em 
bark on the venture themselves and part- 


as insurance against something going 
wrong in the future. It is a good sign. 
But if we raise seedlings, where shal! 
we get our seed supply > What should we 
lemand of it? What are the preferred 


sources? In the case of apples, tests in 


various parts of America have shown 
that seed from some domestic varieties 


of apples are as satisfactory as seed 
French crab. On the other hand, 
varieties are There 
seems to be a general classification along 
the line of chromosome count, in which 
varieties which have the normal two sets 
of chromosomes are useful for seedling 
production, while those which have three 
chromosomes are markedly in 
ferior. Interestingly enough, these so 
called triploids are found abundantly in 
New York state. Baldwin is 
them; so is Rhode Island Greening; so 


King. 


from 


some worthless, 


sets of 


one of 


s Gravenstein; so is Tompkins 
\ccordingly, if one is looking for a seed 
supply for the production of apple seed- 
ngs, one should avoid commercial or- 
chards in New York state, which are in- 
clined to inelude quantities of these va 
rieties. 

On the other hand, some diploid va 
rieties have proved superior, such as 








H. B. Tukey. 


Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Wealthy, D: 
licious, MeIntosh and Whitney. Accord 
ingly, if one should secure apple seed 
from the Pacific northwest, 
of these varieties are grown in quantity 


where some 


commercially, one would run a much 
better chance of getting seed which 
would produce good seedlings. In our 
experience, Whitney, Rome Beauty and 


Ben Davis seeds are outstanding in the 
uniformity and vigor of seedlings which 
they produce. 


Sources of Seed. 


We are more fortunate in the case of 
the pear in that the leading variety, 
Bartlett, produces seedlings which are 
comparable to the seedlings from French 
pear seed. Winter Nelis seed, too, is 
thoroughly satisfactory in our experi- 
ence, Of course, both of these varieties 
belong to the same species as the French 
pear as contrasted with Kieffer, which 
contains oriental blood. Some of these 
oriental sorts, although producing ex 
cellent seedlings, are undesirable as root 
stocks, as will be shown later. 

Likewise, in cherry seed there is a 
problem. It has been found that early 
ripening varieties of cherry fail to have 
viable seed. The pits may be there, but 
inside the pit the seed is abortive and 
shriveled. So, if one were looking for 


Mazzard type seed, either from some 
cultivated variety or in the wild, one 
would wish to avoid those varieties 


which ripen the fruit early, such as Early 
Purple, Coe, Governor Wood and Black 
Tartarian, and would prefer the varie 
ties which ripen the fruit late, such as 
Abundance, Giant, Oswego and Repub- 
lican, among cultivated kinds. 

With peaches, until recently the nurs 
ery trade felt that there was little prob- 
lem attached to seed supply. The past 
two seasons seem to have taught a dif- 
ferent Normally, growers are 
dependent upon so-called naturals, or 
wild peaches from the lower Appalachian 
mountain regions. This seed has been 
generally satisfactory, the pits being 
small and vielding uniform seedlings of 
good vigor. It seems, however, that too 
few planters have thought to examine 
the seed, so that summer nursery- 
men who planted peach seed in the fall 
of 1933 found in one instance that where 
they expected 200,000 seedlings, they had 
just 16,000. Again, last fall some nurs- 
erymen found that the seed which they 
planted was nearly a total loss, 

Of course, it is not possible to secure 


lesson. 


last 
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an aceurate germination test of fruit 
tree seeds without after-ripening them, 
and this takes from six to sixteen weeks, 
depending upon the fruit tree seed. But 
it is possible, by an examination of the 
seed, to get a fair idea of its viability 
if the pits are cracked, the brown seed 
coat is removed from the seed and the 
naked embryos are placed in water over- 
night. The rough examination will show 
by discoloration which embryos are bad 
ly hurt and which are not. In addition, 
if there are sufficient interest and de- 
mand, undoubtedly something ean be 
done to work out a germination test for 
fruit tree seeds, without after-ripening. 


Handling Seed. 


Having loeated the seed supply, how 
shall the seed be handled? As has been 
indicated, fruit tree seeds will not ger- 
minate immediately. They must be 
after-ripened by placing them at a tem- 
perature of about 41 degrees and under 
moist conditions for a period of time, 
during which changes go on within the 
seed favorable to germination. For ap- 
ple and pear seed, the length of time is 
six to eight weeks, for peach seed twelve 
to fifteen weeks and for cherry seed six- 
teen to twenty weeks. With the large 
seed, such as peaches, plums and cher- 
ries, it has been our experience that early 
fall planting is best, while with apple 
or pear seed, which is small and re- 
quires a shorter after-ripening period, 
spring planting is best. Our practice 
has been to stratify apple and pear seed 
in boxes of damp peat moss or sand and 
place them on the floor of the nursery 
cellar, where the temperature is around 
40 degrees. One must be constantly alert 
to plant the seeds as soon as they begin 
to germinate, or there will be many 
crooked seedlings. 

Of course, there are two types of seed 
lings; namely, branch-root and straight- 
root. For grafting the straight-root is 
preferable, but in our experience over a 
period of years, the branch-root is best 


for budding. There are two ways_of 
producing a branch root: (1) by trans- 
planting or undercutting the seedlings 
early in the growing season; (2) by 
transplanting the seedlings at the end 
of the first growing season, using the 
so-called 2-year method. In some of the 
more favored producing sections of the 
country, where a long growing season 
and irrigation facilities are at hand, it 
is possible to transplant or undercut the 
seedlings successfully. In general, how 
ever, under eastern conditions, the risk 
is large and the undercutting and trans 
planting method is not well adapted. 
Fortunately, the 2-year method has 
worked out fairly well, in which apple 
and pear seeds are sown broadcast in 
small beds or frames so thick that the 
seedlings get no larger than pipe cleaners. 
Many thousands can be grown in a small 
bed. These seedlings may then be dug 
in the fall or spring, trimmed and lined 
out two inches apart in rows twelve 
inches apart, where they will produce a 
good grade of branch-root seedlings to 
be used for lining-out stock the next 
spring. On the other hand, with the 
plum and the cherry, it has seemed pos- 
sible to produce seedlings in one year 
which are sufficiently branched to meet 
the requirements of a branch-root seed- 
ling. 
Coverage for Seed. 


On our heavy soils in western New 
York we have had some trouble with 
eoverage for the seed. Often, early 


spring snows or driving rains may so 
pack the surface that the seed is ex 
hausted before it can get aboveground 
and begin manufacturing its own food 
supply. Tests have been made with dit- 
ferent coverage materials, such as peat 
moss, coarse sand and black paper mulch, 
Over a period of years, the proportion- 
ate number of seedlings produced under 


these various covers is as follows: Peat 
moss, 5,354; sand, 2,229; paper mulch, 
4,789; soil, 2,056. Paper mulch might 


have some use, It offers the disadvan 
tage that it must be removed promptly, 
or the seedlings will be injured. Fur- 
thermore, the soil temperature is raised 
sufficiently by the black paper that early 
germination has sometimes oecurred, re 
sulting in loss of plants from freezing. 
In general, a light eovering of granu 
lated peat moss one-half inch thick, 
sprinkled immediately over the row 
of seed, has given surprisingly bene- 
ficial results. 


Emergency Measures. 


You may be interested in some of the 
emergency measures which have been 
used in our section to meet the shortage 


of seedlings. One nurseryman followed 
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Three Types of Apple Seedlings. 
sale id. ‘ 


(A) Straight root from seed in one 
(B) Branch root, transplanted by 
(C) Branch root, 2-year method 


the transplanting method, in which hie 
started the seed in the greenhouse in pa- 
per cups, transplanting the seedlings to 
the field, and secured sufficient size to 
bud the first year from seed, Such a 


practice is not uncommon with peaches 


and stone fruits in some sections of th« 
country, but for us in New York state 
if is unique for the apple. We have 
been able to use this method at the ex- 
periment station in years past, but this 
is the first time that I am aware of its 
having been used in commercial produc- 
tion as an emergency measure. Other 
nurserymen used lateral roots from 
young trees as piece roots from which 
to graft. The material, of course, was 
not the best, and the dry season was a 
further handicap. Furthermore, New 
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York nurserymen do not get good one- 


vear trees from grafts in one year. Yet 
by eutting these grafts back in the 


spring of 1935, it will be possible to pro- 
duce good whips, which will at least 


help to tide over the emergency. 
Uniform Stocks. 


More recently we have been hearing 
about the variability of seedling stocks. 
It has been argued that since seedling 
stocks come from seed, each stock must 
be different from its neighbor and the 
that oceurs in orchards may 
be in due to the variation of the 
rootstocks, Whether this line of reason- 
ng is sound or not, we shall omit from 
diseussion. At all events, the result has 
been an interest in uniform rootstocks, 
such as might be secured by mounding, 
ivering and propagation by stem and 
root cuttings. The stocks produced by 
this method are ealled vegetatively 
propagated stocks, or clones, to distin 
guish them from seedlings. 

For the past ten vears there have been 
studies quietly going on in America try 
ing to evaluate clonal stocks for Ameri- 
can conditions. There are available 
from twenty to thirty of these stocks, 
some having been produced in Europe 
and some in America. Some by their 
very nature propagate best by root cut- 
tings, some by mound layering, some by 
trench layering and some by hardwood 
cuttings. It does not matter for this 
discussion except that it is possible to 
produce clonal rootstocks in large num- 
bers by these methods. 

You can see the possibilities at once. 
Suppose a plant is found which appears 
resistant to root rot. Such a plant would 
be given a number, and a population of 
rootstocks built up identical with the 
parent, all of which would be resistant 
to root rot. Consider the possibility, 
then, of hardiness, resistance to woolly 
aphis, vigor and degree of dwarfing. 
There are those who believe that the 
time will come when we shall propagate 
a given variety upon a given rootstock. 
That is to say, it may be found that 
MeIntesh does best on rootstock, let us 
714, whereas Grimes Golden, 
which is subject to collar rot, is a much 
better tree on rootstock No. 712. 

This subject offers interesting possi- 
bilities for the future, perhaps the not 
very distant future. For the present, 
however, we must content ourselves with 
seedling rootstocks. Yet I think that 
nurserymen should be aware of the pos- 
sibilities of vegetatively propagated 
rootstocks and keep in touch with the 
situation. 


variation 


! part 


Sav, No. 


Long-time Project. 


One of the difficulties in all stock work 
is the long-time nature of the project. 
One cannot make a recommendation in 
stock work from a few years’ results. 
Let me give you an example: One of 
these so-called vegetative stocks which 
propagate readily from root cuttings 
was propagated by us several years back 
and lined out. On these plants, each 
one of which was identical with its 
neighbor, several varieties of apple were 
budded; namely, Baldwin, Delicious, 
MeIntosh, Northern Spy, Early MelIn- 
and Macoun, The results were 
startling and quite unexpected, because 
while we usually say that plants which 
are widely different cannot be budded 
or grafted one upon the other, yet we 
assume that closely related plants will 
work successfully, 
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therefore, that all of these apple varie- 
ties would be congenial with this apple 
stock. Such, however, was not the case. 
The Baldwin trees developed into splen- 
did 2-vear the MelIntosh trees 
made good vearlings and died; Delicious 
trees made good yearlings, began a see- 
ond-vear growth and died; the Northern 


trees; 


Spy, Early McIntosh and Macoun trees 
made strong 2-year olds. If you will 


examine the data a little more closely 
vou will find that not only is the rela- 
tion between the stock and the 
scion; that is, they are all apple, but vou 
will also notice that MeIntosh, which is 
uncongenial with this rootstock, is one 
of the parents of both Early MeIntosh 
and Macoun, both of which are congenial. 
n other words, these so-ealled incom 
patabilities between rootstock and scion 
between very closely related 
plants. At present there seems no rule 
to guide. It takes instead time and pa 
tience and adequate testing by the cut 
and-try method, _ ee 


close 


Dwarf Stocks. 


Nevertheless, there is interest in 
dwarfing stocks, such as Paradise, Dou- 
cin and quinces, made acute in part by 
the shortage. We find a growing inter- 
est in the east, on the part of amateurs 
and owners of estates, in dwarf trees 
and espaliers. Those who are interested 
in raising these vegetative stocks, 
whether dwarfing or standard, may wish 
to know the method that we have been 
using. Mother plants are planted two 
feet apart in rows four feet apart, set 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
They are allowed to become established 
during the first year; the second year 
they are bent to the ground and held in 
place with wire hooks or staples made 
from No. 9 wire. During the growing 
season thé soil is pulled up from either 
side between the rows so as to keep the 
new shoots covered at the base. Under 
these conditions a high proportion of 
the new shoots root by late fall. We 
have found under our conditions, with 
a fairly heavy soil, that a surface ap- 
plication of peat moss increases rooting 
appreciably. We have used eighty bales 
per acre, spread broadcast. Break the 
bale into a wagon box and soak it thor- 
oughly before spreading. If applied dry, 
the peat moss is likely to blow. During 
the season, by cultivation, the peat moss 
is incorporated into the soil and is gradu- 
ally drawn up around the plants, For 
comparison, we have secured forty-seven 
and seventy-nine per cent With peat 


moss, 


Best Rootstock. 


Since we have discussed the seed sup- 
ply, handling the seed and raising the 
seedlings, the next logical consideration 
in the build-up of a fruit tree is what 
rootstock is best for a particular set of 
conditions. Here we have two view- 
points: (1) The nurseryman who desires 
a salable tree, and (2) the fruit grower 
who desires a satisfactory orchard plant. 
These two points of view need to be 
reconciled. The nursery business re- 
quires a long-time foreeast. It would 
help considerably if the nurseryman 
could be more certain of the outlet of 
his product four or five years hence. 
Both the nurseryman and fruit grower 
would find it worth their while to meet 
on common ground and work out mutual 
problems so as to eliminate as much 
chance as possible. 


For the apple, as has been indicated, 
domestic apple stocks seem at the pres- 
ent time to be satisfactory, although 
there are some promising improvements 
For the pear, there are two possibilities: 
namely, the French pear with’ such va- 
rieties as Bartlett and Winter Nelis, and 
the oriental rootstocks as Pyrus sero 
tina, Calleryana and ussuriensis. <A 
though these oriental stocks were intro 
duced because of their blight resistance: 
and seemed promising, they are falling 
by the wayside. On the Pacific 
trees propagated on these oriental stocks 
develop fruit which becomes black at 
the blossom end and is not salable. Jn 
the east this difficulty has not appeared 
with the fruit, but trees in the orchard 
are unsatisfactory, Pyrus Calleryana is 
tender, and serotinad and ussuriensis re 
Sult in many short-lived trees. I men 
tion these facts because, from the nurs 
eryman’s standpoint, the oriental pear 
stocks seem very good. They rela 
tively free from leaf spot and produce 
strong nursery trees. 

For the plum, the Myrobalan stock, 
which is commonly used by the nursery 
trade, has proved most satisfactory in 
extensive tests. More recently, because 
of shortage of plums and plum stocks, 
there has been an effort to dispose of 
plum trees on peach roots. Experience 
in the east is that these trees are short- 
lived, often snapping off at the union 
when 3 or 4 years of age. It is true 
that under favorable conditions, if plum 
trees on peach roots are set deep, the 
scion may develop roots of its own so 
that the tree eventually becomes well 
established on its own roots. 

For the peach, naturals from the lower 
Appalachian mountains have seemed 
thoroughly satisfactory, provided one se- 
cures good seed. 


Mazzard vs. Mahaleb. 


coast, 


For the cherry, the Mazzard rootstock 
seems best for sweet cherries in the east. 
For the sour cherry there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether Mazzard or 
Mahaleb is best. For the grower who 
desires a long-lived, vigorous tree, Maz 
zard is superior. For the grower who 
desires a shorter-lived, slightly dwarf 


tree, Mahaleb is best because Mahaleb 


o 
is a partially dwarfing stock, but upon 
which trees tend to die out at 16 to 20 


vears of age. 

~ The Mazzard-Mahaleb controversy is 
likely to be aired rather freely just now 
because of winter injury in the orchard. 
It is well known that Mahaleb is hardier 
than Mazzard, with the result that grow 
rs and nurserymen alike have jumped 
o the conelusion that much of the in 
jury to cherries has been due to the 
rootstock. Careful examination through 
New York state has shown that in 
jury in general has been to the top and 
not to the rootstock, so that while it 
may be true that Mahaleb is much hardi- 
er than Mazzard, vet Mazzard was suf- 
ficiently hardy in New York state during 
the winter of 1933-54 to come throug! 
uninjured or only slightly hurt. It has 
been the scion top and not the rootstock 
which has been hurt. There is no doubt 
that the Mazzard in the nursery is a 
fickle proposition. Anyone who has seen 
the tremendous that nurserymen 
take from winter injury and leaf spot 
on Mazzard stock cannot but sympathize 
with the nurseryman who says he will 
never again grow another Mazzard seed 
ling. On the other hand, it is our ex 
perience that a great share of his trouble 
is due to leaf spot and that by spraying 
with Bordeaux it is possible to control 
leaf spot. Premature defoliation means 
susceptibility to winter injury. A mix 
ture of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead 
is the nurseryman’s friend. It is_re- 
markable how much good even haphaz 
ard spraying will do in the nursery. 


e 
+ 


out 


losses 


Intermediate Stem Piece. 


Just in passing, since we are attempt 
ing to discuss all angles of the building 
up of a fruit tree, you may be interested 
in observing one more point. We know 
that the rootstock affects the scion top 
in one way or another, such as by dwarf 
ing. Most nurserymen know also that 
the top may affect the rootstock; that 
is to say, if Fameuse and Oldenburg are 
budded or grafted onto a block of seed 
lings, the roots under Oldenburg will be 
coarse and stringy when dug, while the 
roots under Fameuse will be fibrous. 
Now, we find that not only may the 
stock affect the scion and the scion affect 
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the stock, but also when an intermediate 
stem piece of another variety is intro- 
duced, it may or may not have an appre- 
ciable effect upon the entire plant. A 
dwarfing stock introduced between a 
vigorous root and a vigorous top may 
result in a dwarf plant. The only point 
I wish to make is to emphasize again 
that when we are producing a nursery 
tree, we are building a tree, and that 
we must consider all the various inter 
locking factors that go into its produe- 
tion, the stock, the scion, the stem piece, 
the union and so on. They are all re- 
lated one to another and may have an 
important bearing on the final outcome. 


Varieties. 


Finally, having followed the question 
of seed, supply, seedling production, 
rootstocks and the relation between 
stock and scion, you ask now, “What 
shall we put on the stock?” What I have 
to say may not suit your local needs, but 
it may help you in clarifying vour own 
problem, A present complication is win- 
ter injury and an increased demand for 
fruit trees, resulting in a shortage. Be- 
cause many orchards have been badly 
hurt in some sections there is an op- 
portunity for a so-called “new deal” in 
orchard planting. The situation will 
bear close watching. 

In looking through the budding list, 
one has a choice between the old varie- 
ties and the new ones. In general, a 
nurseryman can afford to be conserva- 
tive with the bulk of his trade, although 
having a few leaders and remaining 
constantly alert to changes. Experience 
shows, however, that unless one has re- 
sources to develop a new variety, one had 
best wait until the bandwagon is mov- 
ing and then jump on, rather than start 
out before the bandwagon goes. As a 
matter of fact, there have been numer- 
ous bandwagons that were slated to go, 
but never started. For New York state, 
MeIntosh is likely to be the leading va- 


riety. Not only is it a good variety in 
itself, but it makes an excellent tree, 
and there are many growers who are 
planting it with the thought that if 


something better comes along they can 
top-work it. Rhode Island Greening is 
standard. Baldwin is said to be 
“out of the picture,” but the Baldwin 
name is too well established to be for- 
gotten overnight. Rome Beauty, Twen- 
ty Ounce, Northern Spy and Delicious 
are next choices, with Wealthy com- 
manding some attention. 

Among pears, Bartlett, Seckel and 
Kieffer lead the list, with Bose and Clapp 
as second choices. The fact that Bose 
has been badly winter-injured may re- 
act against it. 

Among peaches, 
preme. 

Among plums, Italian prune and Ger- 
man prune seem most in demand, with 
other standard prune types, 
Bradshaw, taking second choice. 

Among cherries, Montmoreney is the 
standard for sour cherries, with a lim- 
ited demand for English Morello. Wind- 
sor is the leader for sweet cherries, fol- 
lowed by Black Tartarian, Schmidt, 
Bing, Lambert and Napoleon. 


New Kinds. 


also 


Elberta stands 


su- 


such as 


‘When it comes to the new varieties 
it is time to be cautious. A new variety 
is a tremendous gamble. In spite of all 
the forecasting that is done by experts, 
the truth is that no one ean tell with 
certainty what a variety will do. A va- 


riety is like a series of three legged stools 
set one on top of the other, each stool 
representing a tree or fruit character 
necessary If any leg in any 
one of the stools is weak, over topples 
the whole pile, carrying the variety to 
One of the interesting pas 
read the statements accom 
panying the introduction of a variety, 
noting what the originator or introducer 
iought were the desirable qualities, and 
then to see the appraisal of the variety 
twenty-five or thirty years afterward, 
hen it has finally found its place. Often 

e variety is found valuable for rea- 
sons which the originator or introducer 


to success. 


elimination, 


times is to 


never suspected. 

Nevertheless, there is keen interest in 

ew MelIntosh types which will extend 
the MelIntosh Among these, 
Cortland seems to have reached commer- 
cial status in New York state. Macoun, 
which is a winter MeIntosh, is being 
planted as a venture by many growers, 
and Kendall, which is another highly 
colored winter MeIntosh type, is also be- 
ing planted in a limited way. What 
these last two varieties will do remains 

seen. So far they have a good 
record. If they prove out well, then the 
nurseryman who has a block coming 
along will be in a good position, while 
if they fall by the wayside, he will have 
a loss to suffer. Milton is another MecIn 
tosh type of promise, in season about 
with Wealthy. growers consider 
it better than Wealthy. 

I do not need to mention to you the 
various bud sports or improved color va- 
rieties. They speak for themselves. 

Among pears, there is an interest in 
winter kinds of the Bartlett type. 
Phelps, Gorham and Willard are three 
which have received moderate attention. 

Among peaches, there is a noticeable 
interest in varieties which ripen earlier 
than Elberta. Nurserymen will do well 
to keep informed upon the many splen- 
did varieties introduced by the New Jer- 
sey station, by Michigan and by the 
Vineland experiment station in Canada. 
Several of these seem destined to be 
leaders in peach growing in the east, 
Golden Jubilee, Oriole, South 
Haven and Valiant. Rochester, because 
of has received a new 


season. 


to be 


Some 


such as 


its hardiness, 
lease of life. 

At present there is a noticeable de- 
mand for new plums. Accordingly, any- 
thing new, whether of merit or not, is 
likely to have some call. Three varie- 
ties from New York state are Stanley, 
Hall and Albion. Stanley is an attrac 
tive blue, midseason, high-quality free- 
stone plum. Hall is larger but later, 
and Albion is very large, but inclined 
little late in season. 

There is also considerable interest in 
sweet cherry planting. There are sev- 
eral new varieties available, among 
them Seneca, a very early-ripening black 
variety; Giant, a late, firm-fleshed black 
kind, and Abundanee, a late, firm-fleshed 
white kind. 


o be a 





THE Rainey nursery, San Angelo, Tex., 
has moved from 614 North Monroe street 
two miles out on the Ben Ficklin road, 
where J. L. Rainey, proprietor, has a 
pecan orchard. T. W. Hillin, a graduate 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, has been 
employed as landscape architect, and J. R. 
Randolph, who last year won a cup for 
pecan budding at the state pecan growers’ 
convention, has also become associated 
with the firm. 
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ARTHUR E. WILLIS. 


Arthur E. Willis, president of the 
Kansas Association of Nurserymen, was 
born in the house in which he still lives 
adjoining the offices of the Willis Nurs- 
ery Co., Ottawa, Kan. This nursery was 
established by his father, A. Willis, in 
1872. 

Mr. Willis was educated in the public 
schools of Ottawa and received a degree 
from Ottawa University. Mrs. Willis 
was graduated in the same class. 

For many vears Mr. Willis has been 
active in civic, chureh and college af 


fairs. He is a member of the board of 
trustees of Ottawa University and of 
the First Baptist church, the board of 


directors of the chamber of commerce 
and of the First National bank and the 
executive committee of the Western As 
sociation of Nurserymen. He has beer 
a member of the zoning commission of 
the city of Ottawa since it was estab 
lished many years age. 





NURSERYMAN HONORED. 


Adolph Muller, of the De Kalb Nurs: J 


eries, Norristown, Pa., was recently hon- 
ored with a testimonial dinner when 

was made public that he would resigt 
from the state game commission. Mr. 
Muller had been on the commission for 
eleven years, serving as president for 


the past several years, during which time : 


his efforts made Pennsylvania’s wild life 
control a conservation model for the na 
tion. The guests at the testimonial! din 
ner, numbering 100, presented Mr, Muller 


with a rifle. 





C. N. Porter, Bakersfield, Cal., gave 4 
talk and demonstration on the budding of 
shrubs before a recent meeting of the Rio 


Bravo Farm Center at Rio Bravo, Cal. 


Wit 600 shares, no par, the Adams 
Nursery, Westfield, Mass., has been in 
corporated by Walter and Charles 
Adams, Springfield, and Floyd A. Oat 
man, West Springfield. 
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The Revitalization Plan of the A. A. N. 


As Told by E. H. Costich, Chairman of the Committee, 
Before Nurserymen’s Conference at Cornell University 


The Horticultural Trade Directory for 
1930 listed more than 7,000 nurserymen 
United States. Today that figure 
might be reduced to 5,000, although 
some might that it should be in 
ereased to more than the original num 


in the 


say 


ber. But I am talking about bona fide 
nurserymen, not peddlers, nor depart- 
ment store nursery salesrooms and road- 


side stands, sometimes listed as nurseries. 
The fifteenth census of the United States 


(1930) shows that the industry reported 
7,270 establishments operating an area 


of 141,133 aeres, with land, buildings 
and equipment worth $78,360,486; 47,760 
employees, and receipts from sale of prod- 
ucts of $58,182,562. 

In an industry of this size, is a na 
tional organization of than 400 
members truly representative and ean it 
fully serve the industry it is supposed 
to represent? For several years this 
question has arisen to haunt the pro- 
gressive members of the business both 
in and out of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. Fortunately, for us, the 
president of the national 
Lester C. Lovett, is honestly trying to 
make the A. A. N. worth while to every 


less 


association, 


man in the nursery business. 
Before the New York convention last 
July, President Lovett asked me, as 


president of the Eastern Nurserymen’s 
Association, to appoint a 
set-up for 


every tie 


committee to 
the A. A. N. 
that would assure nber of this 
industry, large and direct per 
sonal representation and interest in the 
association. The 
committee were J. H. 
William Flemer, E. L. D. Seymour and 
myself. The plan was carefully worked 
out and presented to the convention in 
New York city. As a result, President 
Lovett appointed a committee of twelve, 
composed of eight members of the A. A. 
N. and four nonmembers, to formulate 
a definite plan that could be submitted 
to the 1935 convention of the A. A. N. 
at Cincinnati for final approval. 


prepare a new 


small, 


members of 
Ilumphreys, 


national 
that 


Need for Representative Body. 


That there is a real need for a truly 
representative, national trade organiza- 
tion has been shown by the 
of every regional, state and local nursery 
association to discuss this matter at win 
ter meetings now being held all over the 
country. There never was a time in the 
history of the nursery industry, or any 
other industry for that matter, when so 
much whole-hearted codperation can be 


eagerness 


had as right now. Whether we like it 
or not, and | think we do, we have 
learned that a selfish disregard for the 


rights of others, a dog-eat dog method 
of doing business is hopeless for every 


one. 
The tendency in Washington and 
throughout the nation is toward regi 


mentation and systematization of busi- 
The nursery industry should be 
prepared to go forward in this direction 
alongside other big businesses. 

The generally chaotic condition in the 
industry needs careful attention and 
drastic action, such as cannot be achieved 
without organized leadership. 


ness. 


The nursery industry is not sufficiently 
recognized and respected; it is even suf 
fering from an inferiority complex that 
a more cohesive, more active, more rep 
resentative organization could help over 
come, 

Increasing tax burdens must be co 
bated at their source, which is the legis 
lature, in a systematic way, wi the 
foree of numbers behind the 

Power to exert concentrated force in 
connection with any emergency is a 


wit! 


efforts. 


need. 

The A. A. N. at 
cient membership to be either represent 
ative of the industry or a powerful influ 
ence in public affairs. 


What It Would Do. 


lacks suffi 


present 


A revitalized A. A. N. closely 
with all existing nursery groups, so 
that all their members would 
taneously be its members, would bri 
all parts of the industry together, lend 
ing the strength of the whole to each 
of its parts. 

It would work for economy—for less 


ened expenses of individual nurseryme? 
through the reduction in the 
total amount of their dues. 

It would be able to 
come false propaganda destructive 
industry’s interests. 

It would work for the 
ciation and nursery stock—mean 
ing more sales at betté 

It would play an important part in 
formulating and putting into effect de 
method 


number an 


meet and over 


increased appre 


use of 


prices. 


sired improvements in business s 
and standards, whether or not a code or 
marketing agreement is forthcoming. 

It would inerease the 
nurserymen’s securing government 
to help carry them over hard times. 
An organization has power in this con 
whereas an individual is ofte 


possibility of 


ioans 


nection, 
helpless. 


Almost without an exception, ever) 
nurseryman I have talked to would like 
to belong to the national body. Th 
plan we propose makes that possible. 


Every existing needed organization, whil 


maintaining its own individuality, will 
be enabled to coéperate with any other 
group or groups in meeting situations 


of mutual importance or interest and 
will have the aid of the entire industry 
through the national organization in con 
nection with matters of national im 
portance. 


Local Organizations. 


Starting at the bottom, the plan ree- 
ognizes and depends upon the existing 
state and local The 
would be to enroll every legitimats 
eryman in some organized group, wheth 
er a state body in a state of 
area or nursery activity, like Vermont 
or Rhode Island, or a more local body, 
as the Long Island Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation or the Western Retail Nursery 
men’s Association, in a larger state. 

It is realized that certain relatively 
small groups have problems peculiar to 
themselves, warranting concerted action 
in a small field—but it is submitted that, 


associations. aim 


nurs 


limited 


as nurserymen, their members are also 
affected by conditions of state, regional 
or nation-wide extent, which obviouslv 


th ‘vy cannot attempt to meet or modify 


alone. Therefore, it is recommended 

that any group, however small, be a 

lefinite part of the next larger body. 
Local and state associations will have 


their own by-laws, officers, committees 
nd conventions or other meetings and 
\ entirely independent in their 
activities, except as follows: 

l. Their 


chosen so as not to 


ill be 


convention dates shall bi 
conflict with 
to which they be 


those 
f the regional group 
long. 

2. Their dues will be part of a system 
that will provide funds for 
the regional and national groups as well 


or network 


as their own needs. It is proposed, how 
ever, that each nurseryman or nursery 
firm pay but one single dues and that 
to the smallest group. This will be so 


split up as to give a part to each group 
ip to and including the national. Be 
will take the place of 
paid 
organizations, it 
saving to each individual. 


cause if various 


dues now for membership in sev 


eral will represent a 
Because the 
plan is based upon the participation of 
mber of the trade, 
a system will provide for all the 
organizations 
present obtainable. 

3. Eael 


practically every me 
such 


more funds than are a 


organization will name on 
delegate (or more to the next large 
yroup so that there will be continuous 
and actual representation of (a the 


local associations in the stat 


the state 


body; (b) 
the regional 


associations 


associations in 
group, and (¢) the 
in the national 


reyional 


council or association. 


Regional Group. 


Visualizing this set-up in, the 
eastern region, we have the following: 

The states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Ohio, each with a state 
ussociation, would be entitled to repre 
the executive council of 

e eastern regional group as follows: 
Three members or delegates for each 
million dollars’ worth of nursery busi 
ness done in the state plus one addition 
al member for $250,000 worth of 
business above the last even million. To 
illustrate, suppose New Jersey does 
$4,650,000; it would have fourteen repre 


say, 


sentation on 


each 


sentatives or delegates on the eastern 
council, 
Within Pennsylvania, the Western 


Pennsylvania Association would be en 
titled to representation on the executive 
board of the state association on some 
equally logical basis vet to be decided. 
Similarly, in New York, the Long Island, 
Westchester County, Capital District 
and other local bodies would have repre- 
sentation on the state association board 
in proportion to the total business done 
by the members of such local groups. 
This provision would be an inducement 
to make the local groups as large and 
inclusive as possible and would also put 
the control of each state association in 
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the hands of the representatives of the 
most active, successful and useful mem- 
bers of the industry in that state. 

The regional council so created would 
meet from time to time to look after 
the welfare of the industry of the re- 
gion and to keep all state and other as- 
sociations advised of developments of 
interest to them. It would elect its own 
chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer and 
executive committee. It would have its 
own standing and special committees 
and permanent headquarters. It would 
either elect an executive secretary 
or, if conditions warranted, employ 
one on a full or part-time basis. One 
of the secretary’s duties would be to at- 
tend the conventions of all state and 
local associations in the region and at 
least one other meeting of such groups 
each vear. The regional council would 
also conduct an annual regional conven- 
tion to be open to all nurserymen of the 
region belonging to any state or local 
association. 

National Council. 


The chairman of the regional council 
would be, by virtue of his office, a mem- 
ber of the national council; that is, the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
executive committee. Each regional 
council would also be entitled to addi- 
tional representation upon the national 
council, on a basis to be worked out as 
practicable and equitable. Presumably 
the volume of business basis could be 
used, with, say, one representative for 
each one, two or five million dollars’ 
worth of business, or fraction thereof, 
done in the region. 

The national council so formed would 
stand, in relation to national affairs, in 
the same position as the regional coun- 
eil to regional matters. It would meet 
at least twice a year, elect its own offi- 
cers and working committees, as needed, 
and devote itself to the welfare of the 
industry on a national seale. It should 
have a full-time, adequately paid ex- 
ecutive secretary whose duties would 
include attendance at all regional con- 
ventions and at least one meeting each 
year of every state and local nursery 
association. It should also have perma- 
nent headquarters in a central and 
strategic location, logically the national 
capital. It should be looked to for, and 
eapable of giving, advice and aid in 
eonnection with all matters of national 
government and the public welfare. It 
would be a logical active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and should be represented upon 
the national research council and all im- 
portant commissions and boards created 
to promote the horticultural welfare or 
beautification of the country. 


Dues. 


This is an all-important matter to be 
worked out by the reorganization com- 
mittee after careful study of present 
methods of financing existing nursery 
groups and after conference with them. 
Offhand, it is suggested that the division 
of the individual nurseryman’s dues be 
as follows: To local group, twenty-five 
per cent; to state body, twenty-five per 
cent; to regional council, twenty-five per 
cent; to national council, twenty-five 
per cent. —" ; 

Or, if no local association were in- 
volved, the division could be divided into 
three equal parts, one each to state, re- 
gional and national treasury. 

Each nurseryman would thus pay one 
sum each year to the organization in 


which he was enrolled. Whether this 
should be a flat sum, as $10, $25 or $50, 
or whether it should be on a sliding 
scale, according to his annual volume of 
business, pay rolls, acreage, investment, 
propagation and planting activities or 
some other factor, is yet to be deter- 
mined, The basic idea is to make the 
dues such as to stimulate maximum mem- 
bership and interest, with the under- 
standing that, whatever the amount, 
every nurseryman paying it would have 
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equal status and recognition as a mem- 
ber of the national organization of the 
industry as well! as of any subordinate 
body or bodies in his immediate terri- 
tory. 

Conversely, this would create local, 
state, regional and national organiza- 
tions truly representative of the nursery 
industry and fully competent and 
equipped to express the views, voice the 
needs and uphold the rights of the in- 
dustry. 


Rhode Island Meetings 


Nurserymen and Arborists Hold Elections 


RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


Report of Research Group. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at the Providence-Biltmore hotel, 
Providence, Tuesday, February 5. The 
session was called to order at 10:30 
o'clock by President Charles H. Greaton, 
Providence, the roll call showing an at- 
tendance of twelve members, which was 
later increased, 

A report of the minutes was heard 
from C. W. Morey, Woonsocket, in con- 
nection with the last meeting of the 
research committee, which meets with a 
committee from the Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, every year, when 
many interesting subjects are gone into 
Dr. B. E. Gilbert, of the college, was 
also heard from. This year an open 
meeting is to be held in this connection 
and all members were asked to go to 
the college February 25, when the com- 
mittee meets. The research committee 
was appointed by President Greaton, 
comprising: C. W. Morey; V. J. Van- 
icek, Newport; J. Heller; W. Hollings- 
worth, Providence, and C, Kempenaar, 
Newport. As delegate to the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen V. J. 
Vanicek was chosen. 


To Investigate Peddling. 


During the report of the legislative 
committee it was suggested that some- 
thing be done in regard to the house-to- 
house peddlers who are selling nursery 
stock without licenses or without hav- 
ing their nursery stock certified by the 
inspectors of the state from which they 
come, The members were informed that 
there is a law covering all this, but its 
enforcement apparently is lax. A mo- 
tion was made that the legislative com- 
mittee be instructed to investigate this 
and ask for stricter enforcement. 

A motion was made and seconded 
that the association go on record as fa- 
trade with other 


voring reciprocal 
states. There are several states into 
which Rhode Island nurserymen ship 


material where it is necessary to pay 
for this privilege in amounts from $1 
to $10. It was suggested that this mat- 
ter should be turned over to the legis- 
ative committee for further action. 


Approve A. A. N. Revitalization. 
The revitalization of the American 


Association of Nurserymen, after much 
discussion, was put to a vote and it was 


shown that the state group is unani- 
mously for this program. There were 
several points brought out, however, 


and the president appointed a commit- 
tee of three to study these points and 
report back at a later meeting. 


Nominating Report. 


The nominating committee made its 
report as follows: President, Charles H, 
Greaton; vice-president, H. H. de Wildt, 
Greenwood; secretary, V. J. Vanicek, 
and treasurer, W. Hollingsworth, all of 
whom were elected. 

L. F. Kinney, Kingston, gave an in- 
teresting talk on rhododendrons and 
kalmias and C. W. Morey spoke on 
roadside stands and of the many inm- 
provements possible. An open 
sion was held on perennials. 

V. J. Vanicek, See’y. 


discus- 





RHODE ISLAND ARBORISTS ELECT. 


William G. Aborn, Barrington, R. L, 
was reélected president of the Rhode 
Island Arborists’ Association at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting held at the 
State House, Providence, last month. | 
Mr. Aborn is also president of the Na 
tional Association of Arborists. 

Other officers elected ineluded: Vicee- 
president, Leander B. Spencer, Wick- 
ford; secretary, Vernon A. Hill, Provi- 
dence; treasurer, Alexander H. Johnson, 
Providence; directors, John J. Felton, 
Warwick; Joseph C. Kinder, Bristol, and 
Lewis H. Meader, Providence. 

The business session of the association 


oceupied the morning hours. After 
luncheon, a general discussion confer 
ence was held, at which Dr. O. N. Lim 


ing, White Plains, N. Y., in charge of 
field work for the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture in controlling the 
Dutch elm disease, told of the contro 
methods that are being used in New 
York state. Dr. Ivan H. Crowell, a tree 
pathologist of Boston, Mass., who for 
several years was connected with the 
Arnold arboretum, discussed “Diseases 
of Beech.” 

The association V oted to Sponso! a lee 
ture program and an exhibit on the 
Dutch elm disease at the Rhode Island 
agricultural conference, at the Provi 
lence-Biltmdre hotel, Providence, Febru 
ary 7 to 9. The association will sponsor 
again this vear a bill to put teeth in the 


existing Rhode Island arborists’ law 
under which persons mutilating tree 


would be subject to punishment. This 
bill was introduced in the last legisla 
ture, but died in committee. The asse 
ciation will also sponsor a bill for a 
appropriation for arboreal educationa 
purposes. A similar bill was vetoed b 
the governor last year, after passage by 
both branches of the general assembly 

W. H. M. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


Wisconsin Annual Meeting 


Interesting Addresses on Current Trade Problems Feature Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association at Milwaukee 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association oc- 
cupied a day full of interesting discus 
sion and addresses at the Republican 
hotel, Milwaukee, February 13. 

In the morning was held a business 
session open to members only, including 
the eleetion of officers. The present 
incumbents were continued: President, 
Thomas S. Pinney, Sturgeon Bay; vice 
president, Carl Junginger, Madison; 
secretary-treasurer, M. C. Hepler, Pa 
deeville. The only change was in the 
board of directors, Anthony 
Milwaukee, taking the place of E. H. 
Niles, Hartland. The other two direc 
tors are L. J. Baker, Fond du Lae, and 
Osear Hoefer, Kenosha. As a publicity 
director, F. B. Fancher, Sturtevant, was 
so successful the past year that he will 
be continued in that capacity. 

At noon about fifty sat down to th: 
banquet and heard H. J. 
retary of the Wisconsin 
Society, “New Discoveries in 
Horticulture of Interest to Nursery 
men.” He had not found these numer 
ous, he said; so he referred to experi- 
ments and to tests of varieties affording 
information to the trade. 


President’s Address. 


Singer, 


Rahmlow, se: 
Horticultural 


discuss 


The open session in the afternoon 
began with the official address of th: 
president. After expressing apprecia 
tion of the secretary’s work and th 
help of the other officers of the organ- 
ization, he referred to the revitalization 
of the American Association of Nursery 
men, deploring the fact that only three 
members of the Wisconsin association 
belonged to the A. A. N. He was 
optimistic in his remarks on the out- 
look. He said: 

“I believe the depression is about 
over for the nurseryman. I base this 
statement on three counts. First, be 
eause of the heavy surpluses that have 
existed in practically all lines of nurs 
ery stock for the past few years, many 
growers have materially reduced their 
plantings. Second, on account of the 
extreme and extensive drought the past 
year, practically all new plantings 
failed and old ones did not thrive. 
Lastly, the heavy purchases made by 
both state and federal governments ot 
lining-out stock for reforestation and 
soil-erosion plantings have entirely r 
moved from the market a!] surpluses of 
this type of stock. In fact, acute short 
ages have developed on several items. 
All this means no more heavy surpluses, 
which in turn spells better prices and 
less competitive bidding for the busi 
ness on a price basis. 

“Also, generally improved conditions 
have brought about an increased demand 
for nursery stock. In view of all this, 
I honestly feel we have every reason to 
feel quite optimistic about the futur 
in Our industry. The 
taught us many things about our busi 
ness, but those lessons in the school of 
experience should make us just that 
much better fitted to render the public 
a real service as sellers and promoters 
of beauty, harmony and refinement, in 
stead of merely peddlers of pines and 


de pression has 


plants. The nursery business is a basic 
industry, and it rests entirely with our- 
selves in having it recognized as such by 
the public. In the wake of such recog 
nition and respect invariably will fol- 
low better prices, fairer margins of 
profit and a general stabilization of ow 
industry.” 


Forestry Planting. 


Representing the Wisconsin conserva 
tion commission, R. Harrington spoke 
on national and state forestry planting. 
The present impetus has been given to 
this work, he said, by the necessity of 
providing relief for the unemployed and 
vy the assistance given to agriculture 
by the removal of submarginal lands 
from production. In Wisconsin two mil 
lion acres are earmarked for national 
forest purpose, while in the states sur 
rounding the Great lakes a total of 
eighteen million acres is expected to be 
thus used. The counties of Wisconsin 
have taken over between five and six 
million aeres, chiefly cut-over timber 
lands, for unpaid taxes, and already 
»ver a million acres have been included 
in county forests. 

For planting these forests, the Wis 
consin conservation commission last 
year raised fifteen million seedling 
trees, mostly pine and spruce. Later 
hardwood may be produced for 
that purpose, such as oak, maple and 
white ash. 

In addition to the forestry planting, 
there is further use by the state of 
roadside areas for park and recreational 
tracts. In these, Mr. Harrington said, 
the forestry seedlings would not serve 
the purpose, and nurserymen might be 
asked to bid on plants of landscape size. 

E. L. Thompson, of the entomology 


trees 








A WELCOME LETTER 
Feb. 4, 1935 


We take this opportunity to 
express our thanks and appre 
ciation to you for giving our 
| meeting publicity through The 
American Nurseryman, and 
want you to know that Wiscon 
sin nurserymen consider your 
magazine the true “Mirror of 
the Trade.” 

We certainly endorse your 
publication, The American 
Nurseryman, and know it should 
be in the office of every nursery 
man in the United States and 
Canada. 

Yours for hearty codperation 
and the betterment of the nurs 
ery industry, 

WISCONSIN. NURSERY 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 

M. C. Hepler, Sec’y-Treas. 




















staff at the University of Wisconsin, 
spoke on recent problems of the nursery 
inspection service. He said that the 
black root found on strawberry plants 
in the spring is not a disease, as some 
think, but a result of winter injury, 
mechanical in character. He discussed 
federal quarantines affecting Wisconsin, 
and the Dutch elm disease, of which no 
trace has yet been found in the state. 


Future for Nurserymen. 


In an address which the president 
pronounced the finest ever presented ata 
Wisconsin meeting, Charles H. Hawks, Jr., 
Wauwatosa, speaking on “The Nursery 
Future,” traced 
the rise of the nursery business in this 
country and the changes in distribution 
effected by economical development, 
then touching upon some problems 
which may confrent the industry in 
the future. As a prediction regarding 
the current year, he said: 

“For the coming year I believe I am 
safe in saying that we shall all feel 
a material improvement in the demand 
for our goods. With this increased de 
mand, those of us who can put from 
our minds the bugaboo of our competi 
tors’ low prices and _ will turn 
down orders for stock unless a rea- 
sonable price can be received will find 
at the end of the season a much more 
healthy profit and loss statement.” 

Referring to the shrinkage of eight 
een per cent in the number of Wiscon- 
sin nurseries from 1933 to 1934, he as- 
serted an inadequate mark-up was as 
responsible as the business depression 
for the failures involved. 

Touching upon the proposed reorgan 
ization of the A. A. N., he said that 
simply reorganizing cannot put us on 
the path to permanent and steady pros 
perity. “There must be a purpose back 
of all this, which will attract the mem 
bership of all qualified nurserymen and 
at the same time gain the support and 
confidence of the general public,” he 
said, favoring a publicity plan which 
will create confidence in the legitimate 
nurserymen on the part of the public, 
so that price will not be the only yvard- 
stick the customer recognizes. This 
paper will be presented in full in the 
next issue of The American Nursery- 
man, 


Business, Present and 


even 


Roadside Planting. 


Commenting that the urge for beauti 
fving our highways has attained its 
highest point in history, E. H. Niles, 
Hartland, talked interestingly on road 
side planting. This urge from 
the background of the race, in various 
stages of which reliance has been felt 
upon plantings along highways. He 
admitted that those who have the plant- 


comes 


ing of roadsides in charge are using 
good faith and good judgment in the 


selection of varieties, even though they 
are not what nurserymen would like to 
bid on today. Inasmuch as nurserymen 
will take no longer time to produce the 
stock than the state-owned nurseries, he 
thought that the commercial growers 
should be given the opportunity. 
After several years of severe trials, 








10 


said Oscar Hoefer, Kenosha, in talking 


on “The Outlook for the Landscape 
Business,” the landseape planter sees 
better times ahead. The landscape 


planter, to establish his place in the 
community, must give service of a high 
order and charge a fair price for his 
labor. He referred to the changing 
styles and methods of planting, requir- 
ing the landscape planter to keep in- 
formed and up to date. 

The president read parts of the report 
of the A. A. N. revitalization commit- 
tee’s work, as given by the chairman, 
E. H. Costich, in this issue of The 
American Nurseryman. The matter 
was referred to a committee, composed 
of H. J. Baker, A. Singer, Charles H. 
Hawks, Jr., and James Livingstone. 
They brought back a resolution express- 
ing the association’s hearty approval of 
a plan such as outlined in the Costich 
report. This resolution was unanimous 
lv adopted. 

A resolution was adopted to oppose 
legislation prohibiting the solicitation 
of orders by agents. Some municipali- 
ties have placed restrictions on solicita- 
tion, and a spread of this legislation 
would be a hardship to the agency firms, 


A committee on the subject, to work 


with the Wisconsin agency firms, was 
appointed, being composed of A. J. Ed- 


wards, Charles H. Hawks, Jr., and H. J. 
Baker. 

The suggestion of a nursery school at 
Madison, such as is conducted at other 
universities, received favorable 
comment. The matter will be taken up 
by a committee composed of Thomas 8. 
Pinney, Carl Junginger and H. J. 
Rahmlow. 


TREES FOR ILLINOIS. 


Trees suitable for Illinois plantings 
were deseribed by Cc. E. Godshalk, su- 
perintendent of the Morton arboretum, 
near Lisle, Lll., in a reeent article ear- 
ried by the Chicago Tribune. The paper 
birch, the gray birch and the weeping 
birch were all named, with a recom 
mendation that the first-named be plant- 
ed in cool low soil or high dry soil for 
best results. The American elm and 
thornless honey locust were also declared 


state 





especially desirable. 

Apple trees were given fourth place 
in the recommendations, the varieties 
Jonathan, Wealthy and Delicious being 
named as good even though Illinois is 
not a fruit region. These trees contrib- 
ute desirable flowers and foliage, with 
picturesque form, besides fruit. 

For ornamental border plantings, for 
screen plantings and as specimens on 
the lawn where shade is not desirable, 
Mr. Godshalk advised using the flow- 
ering crab, mountain ash, or redbud or 
Judas trees. The Chinese, or Siberian 
elm was recommended by Mr. Godshalk 


for specimens, for borders and for 
screening. 
The oaks ranked high on Mr. God- 


shalk’s list, and he recommended them 
where the grower is willing to wait. 
White, red and burr oaks are good trees 
in permanent plantings. The swamp 
oak is a good oak on either low or up- 
land locations, according to Mr. God- 
shalk. He finds the poplar unpopular 
because it is brittle, but it makes a good 
screen and is recommended where a 
quick-growing tree is needed. Some- 
times oaks and poplars are planted to- 
gether. The poplars grow rapidly, pro- 


duce a sereen in a short time and often 
are removed later to make room for the 
oaks. 





JUDGES NAME WINNERS. 


In 1934 Yard and Garden Contest. 


A recent announcement from the 
headquarters of the managing director 
of the national yard and garden contest 
disclosed the names of the 1934 winners 
in the three specified divisions. Accord- 
ing to the judges’ decision, first honors 
in class 1, for amateurs, where the 
planting and beautification work were 
done by the family, went to Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Meyer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. H. Wilkerson, Pomona, Cal., and E. 
E. Stahl, Cleveland, O., placed second 
and third, respectively, in the 
classification. 

The prize-winning Meyer garden 
was developed despite serious adverse 
conditions, chief among which was an 
exposure to strong winds and a position 
on a high bluff, the sides of which were 
subject to slides and erosion. Construc- 
tion of a retaining wall and 6-foot board 
fence around three sides of the garden 
was means of solving the diffi 
culties. The fourth side of the area is 
occupied by a garden room and a stone 


same 


the 


terrace flanked with evergreens. 
Fence Meets Need. 
Mrs. Meyer urges any gardener not 


to hesitate to build a fence if there is 
a strong wind to combat. She does not 
feel that the fence gives a cramped 
effect to her garden. Painted a soft 
green, the fence blends with the plants 
and provides an effective background 
for the tall-growing perennials. Oppo 
site the terrace, a tea house breaks the 
wall line, being equipped with a gril! 
and other pienicking essentials, 
Glaring tones have been avoided in 


the color scheme followed by Mrs. 
Meyer. Limited use is made of searlet, 
red and orange. Clear yellow is en 
ploved, as well as various tints and 


shades of red and blue, with lemon yel 
low, soft buff and white for high lights. 
All shades of pink are used, with soft 
blues for contrast. Favorite plants in 
the garden are hardy zinnias, 
gaillardias, spiderflowers and sweet al) 
sum. The center beds are planted to 
dwarf varieties. 


Other Winners. 


asters, 





First prize in class two, the division in 
which hiring of manual labor is per- 
mitted, went to Mrs. F. W. Krinard, 
Riverside, Cal. The plantings were se- 
lected and earried out entirely by Mr. 
and Mrs. Krinard, and they do prae 
tically all the work except the mowing. 
A show place of Riverside, the garden 
is featured in a well known lecturer’s 
program as part of the typical southern 
California home. Second and _ third 
prizes in the second class were won by 
F. Edgar Rice, Bartlesville, Okla., and 
Mrs. William A. Dunkley, Memphis, 
Tenn., in the order given. 

W. E. Roberts, a second Grand Rap 
ids resident, topped the contest in class 
three, where professional skill was em 
ployed in the work of planning and 
planting. Included in the plan of the 
garden is a well designed double pool, 
with a rustic bridge. Mrs. James W. 
Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. L. L. 
Kellogg, Sioux City, Ia., were second 





and third, respectively, in class three. 
Or ALL tree fruit, the cherry suffers 
most from poor drainage. The peach, 


yum, apple and pear come next. 
I } 
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STRAWBERRY STORAGE TEST. 


During the past few years, due to 
the heavy winterkilling of strawberry 
plants, the Minnesota state nursery in- 
spection department has carried on ex- 
periments to determine the possibility 
of cellar storage of plants. This win- 
ter, partly as a result of the depart- 
ment’s recommendations, many thou- 
sands of strawberry plants are being 
stored in cellars at some nurseries, and 
from the latest reports the project has 
been a complete success. 

An examination of the plants stored 
in different temperatures reveals that, 
provided the temperature and humidity 
of the cellar are properly regulated, the 
plants stay as fresh as when first 
stored. The crowns are pearly white 
and the leaves are quite green and 
fresh. Cutting the crowns of numerous 
plants shows not the slightest discol- 
oration or injury. The temperature of 
the cellar must be low, but not to the 
point of causing injury to the plants. 

This test indicates the feasibility of 
shipping plants to almost any point in 
the country regardless of the season or 
of conditions in the nursery. L. S. 





NEW RASPBERRY BULLETIN. 


“Raspberry Growing in New York” 
title of a new circular just ré 

leased by the New York state exper 

ment station, at Geneva, which is a 
revision and condensation of a bulletin 
on the subject now out of print. The 
‘ireular is the joint effort of Prof. G. 


is the 


L. Slate, small fruit specialist at the 
experiment station, and Dr. W. H. 
Rankin, plant disease specialist who 


has made an exhaustive study of rasp 

erry diseases, particularly mosaic. A 
copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request to the experiment station. 

Among the red varieties, the station 
specialists recommend particularly 
June, Ontario, Latham, Cuthbert, Vi- 
king and Newburgh. For the black 
sorts, Plum Farmer, Cumberland, Kan- 
, Naples and Dundee are especially 
recommended, while Columbian 
to be the best purple variety. 

By far the greater part of the circu 
is devoted to a discussion of rasp 
diseases and their control, par 
the mosaic diseases. 


Sas 


is said 


lar 
berry 
ticularly 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Clipped Hedges and Their 
bulletin No. 311 of the state college of 
agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., prepared by L. R. Simons, 
director of extension service. A 24-page 
publication, this bulletin provides com- 
on the planting and care of 
and on materials suitable for 
planting. Several illustrations 
depict the effect produced by different 
types of hedging. 

“Electric Hotbeds for Propagating 
Woody Cuttings,” bulletin No. 618, 
issued by the Cornell University agri- 
cultural experiment station, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The authors are Donald Wyman 
and Maurice W. Nixon. The trials with 
electric hotbeds extending over a 3-year 
recorded in this bulletin, 


Uses,” 


ments 
hedges 


} ] 
edge 
neage 


period are 
together with full information on the 
construction of the electric hotbed. 





THE Texas state department of agricul- 
ture has issued a synopsis of all the re- 
quirements for interstate trade in nursery 
stock in effect September 1, 1934. 
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Perennials for the Rock Garden 


Practical Notes 
Suitable Subjects 


PACHISTIMA CANBYI. 


Among the dwarf broad-leaved ever- 
gree ns, Pachistima Canbyi is one of the 
most outstanding. It is a low-growing 
compact shrub up to one foot high and 
two t two and one-half feet across, 
small, simple, leathery leaves 
serrated at the tips. Besides 
marvelous plant for the rock 
or rock wall, it makes an excel- 
1 cover in mass plantings in 
ained soil. It is quite hardy, 
coming through last winter without any 


bearing 
minutely 
being a 


garden 


lent groun 


} 





anv well ¢ 











injury whatsoever. Can be propagated 
readily from cuttings or by lavering. 
It is found growing native on the moun 
in slopes of Virginia and West Vir 
DIANTHUS ARVERNENSIS. 

O 2 is of hardy plants which has 
rewarded plant breeders with several 
exceptionally fine new varieties is that 

thus. Among these, one of the 
most outstanding is D. arvernensis, a 
verv dv compact little gem, which 
ttracted a great deal of attention when 
exhibited in pot at the nurserymen’s 
short irse at Ohio State University 
ist 1 th. The individual little plants 


ire so small and close together as they 





nultiy throughout the summer that 
they form a solid, rounded mass of bluish 
. two to three inches high, 

i pinecushion, 
ing they are covered with 
mall pink flowers on short 
the plant, a beautiful sight 
iy rock garden or rock wall. Like 
most species of dianthus, this thrives 
best i light, sandy loam, well drained, 





and exposed to the sun most of 


| the day. 





The most simple method of propagation, 
especially if you want plants true to 
form, is division of the clumps soon 
ifter growth starts. 
D. cwsius is similar to D. arvernensis 
n size and shape, though the foliage is 
a litt! ourser and the flowers are a 
it leeper shade of pink. 
neglectus is another verv dwarf 
form, but the foliage is much coarser 
than the first two-mentioned and is not 
nearly s attractive when through 
bloo llowever, the larger, deep 
pink flowers on short stems offset the 
inferiority of the foliage composition. 
This form comes true to seed and can 
readi propagated in this manner. 


All three are hardy. 


ALYSSUM SERPYLLIFOLIUM. 


In compa 
low-flow 


rison to the early, bright yel- 
ing species of A, saxatile com- 
pactum and the taller, almost shrubby 
form of A. rostratum with pale yellow 
flowers in late June and July, A. ser- 
pyllifolium has a dwarf, creeping habit 
of growth, three to five inches high. Ra- 
cemes of small, pale yellow flowers ap- 
pear in midsummer, when dwarf yellow 
flowers are scarce, 

The small, hoary gray foliage in it- 
self produces an attractive color in con- 
trast to the vivid green of Veronica re 
pens or coppery red of Sedum hybridum, 





on the Propagation, Culture and Uses of 
Tried by a Commercial Grower, Gabriel Simon 


NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Reading corre ctly the signs on the ho 

Gabriel entered the 
propagation of garden plants set 
upon completing the hor- 


>on, Simon into 
rock 


eral years ago, 


ticulture course at Ohio State University. 
Gathe ring and testing new varieties of- 
fered the trade, he acquired a broad prac- 
tical k nowled ge of this type of plant 
while working up stock of the better 
kinds for commerce as the Sunnybrook 
Farms Nursery, Chesterland, O. Late 

he widened his stock to include many 
herbaceous perennials. About fifty dif- 
ferent varieties in pots were examined 


with interest by nurserymen who attend 


ed the short course at Columbus last 
month. So we ll receive d was his tall 
there that he is on the program for th 

nursery school at Painesville next week. 


Bea nning with this ssue, he will cor 

tribute to The American Nurseryman 
notes on newer and better perennials and 
roel garde n plants which either are in 
commerce now or soon will be. 


Being of a dwarf, creeping nature, it is 
especially valuable for rock gardens and 
With a light protection 
of evergreen boughs, it remained ever 
all winter and came through i: 
excellent condition after several weeks 
of subzero weather, as low as 40 degrees 


below. 


iry rock walls. 


green 


It can be propagated easily from seeds 
Proteet 


winter with a 





sown as soon as the) 
ie young plants ove 
muleh of 


boughs. 


ley are ripe, 


coarse straw or evergreen 
For best grow well dé 
veloped plants in a medium sandy loam 
with good 


exposure, 


results 


drainage on a southeastern 


PERENNIAL ASTERS. 

Those who are especially fond of blu 
daisy-like flowers with a contrasting 
golden center should have a collection 
of four hardy asters for a continuation 
of bloom all season. 

A, diplostephioides Leichtlinii, 
dwarfest of these, is the first to 
Deep blue flowers, two to three inches 
with a golden 
stems ten to twelve inches long, appear 
in June. Should be planted in full sun 
in a rich, well drained loam. Propa 
gates readily by division. 

A. alpinus subewruleus follows shortly 
afterward, with similar flowers on long 
This similar 
tions, but should be given more protec 
tion over winter. May be propagated 
by seed or division. 

A. Feltham Blue, the tallest of these) 
two and one-half to three feet high, bears 
a profusion of pretty aniline blue flow 
inch all over the wel 
branched stems, late in July. This aster 
is especially good as a background plant 
in the perennial border. The flowers 
work in marvelously as a filler in basket 
arrangements. This variety propagates 
by division. 

A. Frieckartii, the recently de 
veloped of these asters, a cross between 
A. Thomsonii and A. Amellus, blooms 
from August 1 to frost. The flowers are 


the 


bloom. 


across, large center, on 


er stems, requires cond 


ers one across ] 


most 


ibout two inches across and slightly 
lighter in shade than the others, but are 
equally attractive. The plants branch 
f and make continued growth, 


accounts for the blooming 


reely 





long 


period. Propagates by cuttings or divi 
sion. Forces readily in the greenhouse 


+ 


plants are retarded by shearing in 
August and September. The first 


are also good for forcing. 


two 





DICENTRA EXIMIA. 


Sometimes I feel that 


for new 


in our continu 


ous search plants we have a 


tendency to neglect some old-timers 
which really should be given a place i 
our gardens. Dicentra eximia, for in 
stance, has a profusion of rose pink 


ywers from May to late fall, among the 


silky ight green, finely cut foliage 

velve to eighteen inches high. It does 
best in a moist, light, sandy loam with 
good drainage, in partial shade. Propa 
gation is easy from seed stratified over 
winte Although the plants may live 

ree or tour vears, they are best han 
dled as biennials. A light muleh over 


\ ter is helpful. 


SEMPERVIVUM POINTERS. 


For success with sempervivums in th« 
rock garden, thorough drainage is neces 
sary, With clay soil, excellent results 
when raised are used and 

lditions are made of leaf mold or black 
humus and thoroughly decaved manure, 
with a dressing of sand and ground lime 
stone or marl, according to recommenda 
tions in a recent circular of W. J. Engle 
& Son, Dayton, O. Lime in some form 
is essential for the best results with all 
sempervivums except the arachnoideum 

id pubescentia groups, where it should 
be omitted. 

Only forenoon sun or sun and shade 
give the best results at 
stated. Planted in full 


he rosettes lose much of 


Tolliow beds 


Dayton, it is 
sun, Many ot 
their charac 
teristic color during the excessive heat 
of summer. Early in September, how 
ever, they take on their blue violet, ruby 
and other shades, presenting an attrac 
tive array of color. 

During drought, semper- 
vivums should be given a thorough soak- 


excessive 


ing two or three times a week, accord- 
ing to the recommendations. The day 


after the watering is done, the soil about 
the plants should be pulverized as soon 
as conditions are favorable. 


AT SupBurRY, Mass., the Sudbury Nurs- 
ries have been incorporated, with capital 
of $10,000, by Webster Cutting, president ; 
Roger Cutting, vice-president, and Abel 
Cutting, treasurer. 





ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
formation of the Blair Nursery Co. at 
Blair, Neb., with offices at the W. J. 
Rodgers greenhouse. The new enterprise 
will be conducted in connection with the 
florists’ business by W. J. Rodgers and 
Carl Pieper, of the Blair Florist, together 
with G. L. Dixon. Nursery grounds will 
be developed near the greenhouse, 
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Tennessee Association 


Thirtieth Annual Meeting Held at Nashville 


Richard H. Jones, of Howell’s Nurs- 
eries, Nashville, was elected president of 
the Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation at its annual convention at Nash- 
ville, January 23. 

W. A. Easterly, Cleveland, Tenn., was 
elected vice-president and Prof. G. M. 
Bentley, Knoxville, was reélected secre- 
tary-treasurer for the thirtieth consecutive 
year. 

The one-day session was well attended, 
despite the unfavorable weather. 

The retiring president, E. W. Chattin, 
of the Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, stressed codperation in his 
official address. 

Owen Wood, Bristol, reported on freight 
rates, and Lee McClain, Knoxville, talked 
on the future for nurserymen. The in- 
coming president discussed perennials. 
Catalogues were the subject of a talk by 
Thomas Williams, of the Williams Print- 
ing Co., Nashville. 

Discussion of the Dutch elm disease by 
Dr. George R. Gage, of the department of 
botany, Vanderbilt University, was of 
especial interest, and many questions were 
asked in regard to what the association 
would do about scouting in Tennessee. 
Special stress was laid upon the impor- 
tance of preventing the spread of this 
dread disease. Specimens of wood injured 
by the beetles known to distribute this dis- 
ease were shown. 

Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, Fort Valley, Ga., 
gave an excellent discussion of the phony 
peach disease and demonstrated before the 
audience how one could definitely tell if 
the roots of peach trees were infected. 

William F. Turner, Fort Valley, Ga., 
proved, in a most entertaining manner and 
beyond a question of doubt, the contagious 
nature of the phony peach disease. 

O. E. Van Cleave, state commissioner of 
agriculture, Nashville, gave a splendid 
talk, showing his interest in the work be- 
ing done by the organization, and 
pledged 100 per cent codperation in all 
its endeavors. 

Dr. K. C. Davis, of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
who has made an intensive study of 
the nematode, made a progress report 
of the work he has accomplished thus 
far, which included the list of the vari- 
ous trees, plants and shrubs which are 
subject to attack by this pest. 

The latter part of the afternoon pro- 
gram was devoted to representatives of 
the various garden elubs in Nashville. 

The address by Dr. Robert S. Sturte- 
vant, of the Frost College of Landscape 
Architecture, was perhaps the outstanding 
one of the afternoon session. He gave 
some interesting suggestions in regard to 


the use of the narrowleaf and broadleaf ° 


evergreens in the south and the proper 
arrangement of them, stressing the fact 
that the arrangement on lawns be so that 
one could get a pleasing effect from the 
inside. He did not seem to be so highly 
impressed with an overdevelopment of 
base plantings, which could not be seen 
by looking out of the windows. His sug- 


gestion for a perennial garden was to have 
it set aside, perhaps separated from the 
main lawn by a short hedge, as for many 
months of the year it is unsightly. The 
suggestion was made for plantings to 


create one’s curiosity and cause persons 
to look around the corner and over ter- 
races. 

The membership of the Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association is 250, including 
nurserymen from all ninety-five counties 
of the state. It has been in existence for 
the past thirty years and during that en- 
tire time only one year passed by without 
an annual convention. 





SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at Vermillion, S. D., January 16 
and 17, in connection with the program 
of the South Dakota Horticultural So- 
ciety, as in former years. Nearly every 
member in the state attended, as well 
as visitors from Nebraska. 

A. L. Ford, state director of the shel- 
ter belt project, provided valuable in- 
formation on this activity. Indorse- 
ment was given of the revitalization 
plans of the A, A. N. Aberdeen was 
selected as the convention city in 1936, 
the dates being January 15 and 16. 

The present officers of the associa- 
tion are as follows: President, H. N. 
Dybvig, Colton; vice-president, George 
W. Gurney, Yankton; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. B. Taylor, Ipswich, and mem- 
bers of the executive committee, John 
P. DePagter, Yankton, and E. A. Gates, 
Rapid City. 





ROCK GARDEN EXHIBITION. 


The first national exhibition of the 
American Rock Garden Society is to be 
staged at Fleischmann Gardens, Cincin- 
nati, O., May 16 to 18. The site of the 
exhibition is slightly over three acres 
in size and is landscaped to provide sev 
eral attractive gardens. 

The main approach to Fleischmann 
Gardens is graced by a pair of beautiful 
wrought-iron gates leading to the allee, 
which is flanked by perennial flower 
beds. At the western end of the allee 
is an overlook from which the visitor 
views a formal garden planted with an- 
nuals and hedged with sheared Wheat- 
ley elm trees. To the south of the allee 
is a series of garden plots planted with 
annuals, perennials and shrubs. South 
of this is a lake surrounded by lawn 
area. At the back of the property are a 
small propagating greenhouse and a 
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combined meeting and exhibition hall, 
service building and caretaker’s resi- 
dence. 

The classes for collections and speci- 
mens of rock garden and alpine plants, 
trough and table gardens, etc., will be 
set up in the exhibition hall, while ‘he 
rock gardens will occupy space in the 
adjacent court and lawn areas. 

The Ohio Rock Garden Society, of 
which Mrs. Silas Waters, Cincinnati, is 
president, is codperating with the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society in the ar. 
rangements for the exhibition. 
Senior, 31 Electric building, Cincinnati, 
is chairman of the exhibition commit- 
tee, and schedules may be obtained from 
him or from Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, 
secretary of the American Rock Garden 
Society, 522 Fifth avenue, New York 





PAINESVILLE NURSERY SCHOOL, 


The program to be presented by the de- § 


partment of horticulture of Ohio State 
University and the Ohio agricultural 
extension service at the northeastern 
Ohio nursery school, to be held at the 
Federal building, Painesville, O., Febru. 
ary 20 and 21, is as follows: 
FEBRUARY 20, 9:30 A. M 
‘“‘New Practices in Propagation,’ 
Chadwick. 
‘‘Bulb Crops,’’ by Alex Laurie 
FEBRUARY 20, 1:30 P. M 
“Spray Materials,’’ by Harry F. Dietz, research 


} 


by L. C 


entomologist of the Grasselli Chemical Co, 
Cleveland. 

‘“‘New and Worthy Herbaceous Perennials and 
Rock Plants,"’ by Gabriel Simon, of the Sunny- 


brook Farms Nursery, Chesterland, 0. 

“Soils and Fertilizers,’’ by Alex Laurie 

FEBRUARY 20, 6:30 P. M. 

Dinner and meeting of the Lake County Nursery 
Association. An address, “New and Worthy 
Woody Ornamental Plants,’’ will be given by 
L. C. Chadwick. 

FEBRUARY 21, 9 A. M. 

“Green Manure Crops,”’ by F. G. Haskins, 
Lake county agricultural agent, Painesville. 

“Current Nursery Problems,’’ by L. C. Chad- 
wick. 

‘*The Use of Mulches in Nursery and Landscape 
Practices,’’ by Alex Laurie. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1:30 P. M 

“New Fruits,’’ by J. H. Gourley, Ohio agri 
cultural experiment station, Wooste: 

Round-table discussion. 





THE next regular meeting of the South- 
ern California Association of Nurserymen 
will be held February 21, at McDonald’s, 
Monterey. The association has set April 
5 to 7, at the Earl C. Anthony automobile 
showrooms, Los Angeles, for its annual 
exhibition. 


THE Kentucky Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Lexington 
January 29, in the La Fayette hotel. A 
wide range of topics was discussed, in- 
eluding insect pests, diseases of plants, 
codperation in the trade, landscaping, 
plant variegation, bulbs and cosmic rays 


? 


and their relation to plant life. 
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BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: PIN OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft 


nursery-grown, 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 


3 to 8 ft. high. PYRAMIDAL 


ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER JUNIPER, 4 to 5-ft. spread. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 


Robert § 





| 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- | 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting 
Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1935 
ENFORCE NURSERY LAW. 


Report of Arkansas Plant Board. 


In enforcing the state’s plant law and 
pure seed law in 1934, the Arkansas 
plant board inspected eighty-two nurs- 
eries in thirty-two counties. Fourteen 
shipments of diseased nursery stock 
from other states were seized and de- 
stroyed. The permits to ship into Ar 
kansas of three out-of-state nurseries 
and of two out-of-state plant growers 
were canceled because of diseased ship- 
ments. Six persons were convicted and 
fined for bringing uninspected nursery 
stock or other plants into the state. Ap- 
proximately 554 acres of strawberry 
plants were inspected for 142 growers; 
forty-two acres were condemned be- 
cause of disease. 

The plant board is composed of six 
members, four of whom represent vari- 
ous growing interests. Howard Vestal, 
nurseryman of Little Rock, Ark., rep- 
resents the Arkansas Nurserymen's As 
sociation. 

Recommendations to the governor of 
the state included in the plant board’s 
annual report urged the general assem- 
bly of the state to amend the seed and 
plant laws as follows: 

“To repeal those sections of the nurs- 
ery fraud act requiring nurserymen to 
make bond and file invoices of sales. 

“To repeal the section which makes 
misrepresentation in the sale of nursery 
stock a criminal offense. 

“To authorize the board to revoke the 
license of nurserymen who are found to 
be repeatedly misrepresenting nursery 
stock as to variety, ete. 

“To authorize the board to charge 
reciprocal fees for the entry of nursery 
stock from other states.” 





IDAHO LEGISLATION. 


Idaho nurserymen have had a bill 
introduced in the senate and house of 
the state legislature providing a lien 
law for nurserymen and also a bill 
changing the horticultural statutes of 
the state to allow more benefits and 
protection to the trade, endeavoring to 
get into the law the same provisions 
that the Oregon nurserymen have in- 
eluded in the bill introduced in that 
state during the current session of the 
legislature. 





RUST QUARANTINE AMENDED. 


An amendment to the black stem rust 
quarantine regulations (notice of quar- 
antine No. 38, revised), announced Feb- 
ruary 7 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, removes all restrictions against 
the interstate movement of mahonia 
cuttings (without roots) when shipped 
for decorative purposes, not for propa- 
gation. 

It has been determined that native 
species of mahonias, including holly 
grape (Oregon grape), growing in the 
northwestern states are resistant to the 
black stem rust disease, and since ecut- 
tings of these plants are in demand for 
decorative purposes it is felt that their 
interstate movement should be exempted 
from regulatory restrictions. Cuttings 


shipped for propagation and entire 
plants with roots remain under re- 
striction. 


The black stem rust quarantine has 
been in force since May 1, 1919, and 
regulates the interstate shipment of 
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A Complete Line of 


= 
2 
b 4 
b 4 
bd 
General Nursery Stock 
in all departments 
for winter storage and spring sales. % 
b 4 
b 4 
b 4 
i? 


Our Trade List is very complete. 


You should see it before buying. 











The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


















LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











berberis and mahonia plants sufficient- 
ly susceptible to infection with black 
stem rust to involve danger of spread- 
ing this disease. Such shipments are 
prohibited into or between the north 
central grain-growing states of Colorado, 
[llinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, which states have been con- 
ducting an intensive barberry eradica- 
tion campaign for a number of years 
for the purpose of eliminating local cen 
ters of rust infection. 


MINNESOTA LEGISLATION. 


The Minnesota legislature is consid- 
ering a bill to permit counties to un- 
lertake control work in rodents, insect 
pests and diseases where the state en- 
tomologist considers conditions suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant local direct 
measures for such control. This is one 





"one - 
DREER’S 
WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for a free 
copy of this 
interesting and 
complete list 


trade only 





A 


more evidence of the desire of the en- 
tomology and nursery inspection de- 
partment to work with local officials 
and the’ public rather than act as a 
regulatory department only. 

Another bill which is of direct in- 
terest to nurserymen and will probably 
become a law relates to reciprocal fees 
for nursery shipments between Minne 
sota and other states. L. S. 
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To Propagate or Not? 


Supply, Prices and Cost of Production 
Govern Decision, Writes L. C. Chadwick 


During the past four or five 
propagation has been at a low ebb in 
many nurseries. This was due to vari- 
ous reasons, chief among which were the 
facts that the demand for nursery prod- 
ucts was greatly reduced by the depres- 
sion and that previous to 1930 propaga- 
tion had proceeded at such a rapid rate 
that an apparent overproduction existed 


yeal Ss 


in many items. 

The present situation presents a dif- 
ferent aspect. Because many items were 
becoming crowded or overgrown in the 
nursery, they were rogued to make way 
for the better growth of those remain- 
ing. During the past two summers 
many nurservmen have suffered greatly 
from the drought, loss of lining-out 
stock in cases amounting to as 
much as ninety per cent. These facts, 
with the slow but steady increase in de- 
mand, have been instrumental in caus 
items. 


some 


ing a shortage in a good many 
This shortage does not appear to be 


characteristic of any particular kind or 
size of plant. For example, satisfactory 
evergreen grafting stocks are hard to 
procure. This does not appear to be due 
to the that a great many have been 
used, but rather to the fact that few 
have been produced during the past sev 
In some sections the supply 


, + 
fact 


eral years. 
of lining-out material is at a premium. 
A shortage of small sizes is apparent, 
and specimen stock of some items is 
hard to procure at any price in other 
sections. Common. shrubs, and 
fruits will apparently bring better prices 
in the spring, because of a limited sup- 
ply. A plentiful amount of many sizes 
of evergreens still exists, but lack of 
certain sizes warrants attention to pro 


roses 


duction. 
Is It Time to Propagate? 


Many nurserymen are still debating 
the question whether or not the time is 
right to start propagating again. Many 
answered it in the affirmative last year 
and many others have this past winter 
or will during the coming spring. Most 
persons will agree that these nurserymen 
have taken the right step, provided they 
follow a definite and logical production 
program. To have available a supply of 
all sizes of nursery stock, it is necessary 
that a more or less continuous propaga- 
tion program be followed. It is gratify- 
ing to note that many -propagators in 
increasing their production have not 
gone beyond what appears to be a logical 
demand, and their attention has been 
given to the better and more uncommon 
plants. 

No one will disagree with the state- 
ment that if the demand for nursery 
stock can be based on the needs of plant 
material for the beautification of homes, 
factories, municipal departments, high- 
ways and for shelter belt planting, there 
is no overproduction of nursery stock 
nor is this likely to occur. Forecasting 
the actual demand, however, is difficult 
and is frequently overestimated. Over- 
estimation has led to overproduction and 
ridiculously low prices in the past. 


These conditions are those that should 
be prevented in the future. 


Here, it 


seems to me, lies the crux of the whole 
situation. Now that prices are on the 
upgrade to a point where a nurseryman 
can make a legitimate profit, be sure 
that it is maintained. Some individuals 
have greatly overplanted peach pits for 
budding next summer. If all survive, 
the supply may be so great as to greatly 
reduce the price again. Such a tendeney 
will probably exist in other lines. Th 
point which I should like to emphasize 
here is that the propagator contemplat 
ing increased production should care 
fully consider the probable demand for 
the different items, rather than 
production blindly and soon find him 
self in the same situation that has ex 
isted during the past few years. If 
propagation has been heavy during the 
past year and the situation next spring 
does not warrant a heavy planting, may 
he have the courage to dump the plants 
rather than plant them out and be con 
tent with a 
future. 


start 


nonprofitable price in the 


Cost of Production. 


produc tio? 
costs hav ascertained, 
it is undoubltedly true that much of the 
sold during the past few years 
has been disposed of at a loss. Some 
producers have felt that a little is better 
than nothing and have disposed of stock 


Although few nursery 


e been aceuratelv 


stock 


at a price hardly enough to cover the 
cost of digging. Such a situation should 
not exist in the future, as it can mean 
only low-quality stock. Is it not much 
better in the end to sell one plant at a 
legitimate profit than a hundred below 
the cost of production? The former wil 
mean money in your pocket, while the 
latter means nothing. 

The costs of production are higher 
than many nurserymen believe. A clea: 
understanding of these is the only basis 
on which to figure when pricing products 
to make a fair profit. From the figures 
available it would appear that the cost 
of rooting softwood cuttings is about 
If these cuttings are 
the greenhouse 


one cent apiece. 
potted and carried in 
until spring the cost rises to nearly 10 
cents apiece. Other practices of han 
dling will increase or decrease the in 
itial cost. Additional cultural expenses, 
overhead and will increase the 
cost to 25 to 30 cents for a 3-year plant. 

The cost of grafting is somewhat 
higher. The average cost of a finished 


losses 
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graft will usually range from 20 to 25 


cents apiece. Labor, material and over 
head expenses may be caleulated for 
succeeding years, and the cost of pro- 
duction may be estimated for material 
» vears, 5 vears old or more. 

Producing plants from seed is the 
cheapest method when good germination 
is secured. With average results, the 
cost of one-year plants from 
probably about ten per cent of the cost 
of producing them from cuttings, other 
than hardwood. Nurserymen = should 
determine their own costs of production, 
which can be done with little difficulty; 
if this is done, the tendeney toward over- 
produetion will be much less. 


seed is 


In conclusion, may it be stressed again 
that the extent of nursery propagation 
should be based on the costs of produe- 


tion and the demand of the product. 


Such a logical sequence will lead to a 
limited production and a disposal of the 
produce at a legitimate profit. 


MORE PLANT PATENTS. 





Rummler & 
lawyers, 
were 


Rummler, 
patent 
patents 


According to 
Woodworth, Chicago 
the following new plant 
issued January 15: 


No. 117—Rose. Walter M. Elmer, San Jose 
Cal., assignor to Andrew J. Elmer, San Jose 
Ca { new variety of rose characterized by a 


ist-growing, continuous-blooming climbing plant, 
producing relatively large double flowers on first 
ear growth, which flowers are substantially iden 
tical to the flowers of the E. G. Hill bush rose 


shape. size and color. 

No. 118—Phlox. John J. Grullemans, l’aines 
ville, O., assignor to the Wayside Gardens Co., 
Mentor, O A phlox characterized and distin 
guished by rich dark green foliage, great abun 


lance of flower spikes or bloom heads and blooms 

i rich pastel pink color. 

No. 119—Mango Edwards G. Wilkinson, Na 
ples, Fla A new and distinct variety of mango 
tree characterized particularly by its low and 
vigorous growing habits; multiplicity of its crops 
superior size, color, flavor, and freedom from 
fiber of its fruit. 

No. 120—Peach. Donald S. Byers, Clyde, 0 \ 
peach tree of the Elberta type characterized by 
the shape of its leaves, its elongated fruit am 
its resistance to cold, 








BARBERRY and PRIVET 


One Carload or 100 Carloads. 
Beautiful Stock. 

Lining-out Evergreens, Bed and 
Field-grown. 


HEMLOCK for HEDGES 


The Best Hedge Grown, Now in 

Reach of Every Home Owner. 

300 Acres of Prime Stock. 

It Will Pay to Plant Today! 
Write This Month for Special Prices 


GARDNER’S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 














Wholesale 


Apple and Cherry trees. 


Multiflora rooted cuttings. 
Very complete supply as usual. 


this season, advise ani 





ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Headquarters for Car-lot Shipments 


We still have several carloads of choice 4-year Apple trees in Red 
Delicious, Red Rome Beauty, Red Gravenstein and Winesap. Also sev- 
eral cars of 3-year-old in above varieties and others, and some 2-year 


Norway and Schwedleri Maple, Cutleaf Weeping Birch, Hawthorn, 
Mountain Ash, Flowering Cherry, Crab, Peach and Almond; Ever- 


greens, Roses, Fruit and Nut Trees; Fruit and Shade Tree Seedlings; 


If you have not received our wholesale price list for 
i we shall gladly mail one. 


ORENCO, OREGON 
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MORE 


Than 100 
Nursery 
Establishments 
are using 


FELINS 


TYING 
Machines 


& ThereIS a Reason 


FELINS 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











CHINESE ELMS 


Surplus—40,000 Chinese Elms, 
2 to 6 inches in diameter. 
Well branched, straight 
trees. To sell in carload lots. 


Write or wire for prices 
WOODS NURSERY CO. 


711 E. 23rd St., Box 3021 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLA. 














“> 
Norway Spruce, 5-yr.. TT. 6 to 12 inms..... 18.00 
White Spruce, 5-yr., TT. 6 to 12 ins....... 18.00 
Colorado Blue Spruce, 4-yr., T. 4 to 8 ins.. 30.00 
Balsam Fir, 4-yr.. TT. 3 to 5 ims.......... 2 


0. 
250 of the same kind and size at the 1000 rate 


Many varieties of seedlings at $5.00 and $6.00 
per 1000. Ask for price list. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. AN Fryeburg, Maine 














TAXUS 


Taxus Cuspidata—Grown from cuttings 
from selected plants. Nice, bushy, fre- 
quently trimmed, and twice trans- 
planted. 

12 to 15 ins. B. & B. 


$50.00 per 100 $450.00 per 1000 
F.o.b. Cincinnati. Sample 50c 
We can also furnish choice plants up 
to 4 feet. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


4400 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 











“*for UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Seeds of 70 Lilies, 68 Irises, hundreds of 
rare Alpines, distinctive Perennials, 
Shrubs, etc. Interesting catalogue. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. S2 Merchantville, N. J. 











CLOSING OUT SALE 


Ornamental Evergreens, Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs. 
We are continuing in Wild Plants and 
Perennials. Your business is invited and 


would be appreciated. 
HOPEDALE NURSERIES Hopedale, Ill. 

















CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Braden Bros., Wayzata, Minn.—Folder de- 
seribing the merits of the Wayzata everbearing 
strawberry. 

California Spray Chemical Corp., Berkeley, 
Cal.—Volume 1 No, 4 of “Ortho News,’ that 
xives timely information on the control of pests 
n the garden, nursery and park The latest 
release offers data on scale insects. 

Albert Treppens & Co., Berlin, Germany—1935 
descriptive catalogue of bulbs, plants and gar 
deners’ and nurserymen’s equipment, illustrated 
with many good half tones. A foreword men- 
tions the fact that it is the firm's forty-third 

ear in business, that despite poor harvests in 
many lines, prices have not been greatly advanced 
and that there are government regulations af- 
tecting the trade. 

Brookdale-Kingsway, Ltd., Bowmanville, Ont. 

The first catalogue issued since the amalga- 
mation which formed the present firm July 1, 
19384. The introduction mentions a satisfactory 
increase in business and describes the contents 
of the catalogue as a comprehensive list of 
all classes of stock suitable to the climatic con 
ditions of Ontario and other provinces. 

Kelsey Nurseries, St. Joseph Mo.—Spring trade 
list, dated for January 22, containing offers of 
fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, forest 
tree seedlings, evergreens, roses, perennials, lily 
bulbs, ete. Grape counts will be given in the 
next bulletin. 

Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich A 16 
page presentation of desirable rock garden items 
Among the rarer things are androsaces, Aquil- 
egias flabalata nana and jacunda, Campanula 
raddeana, Delphinium Zalil, erodium, eremurus, 
Buddleia alternifolia and cichorium. 

Laurel Dahlia Gardens, Laurel, Md.—Major 
James B. Eastman's offers of selected dahlias 
Kay Francis, a new light lemon yellow sem 
eactus variety, is featured, along with several 
others produced from Cordes seed, grown in Cali 
fornia. 

Willis Nursery Co,, Ottawa, Kan.—Wholesale 
price list for winter, 1935. The 72-page catalogue 
contains a comprehensive selection of material, 
covering the usual nursery grades in deciduous 
and evergreen subjects, fruit, bulbs, perennials 
and roses. Lining-out material in a number of 
different lines is also offered, including Lilium 
philippinense formosanum. A shortage in all sizes 
of sweet cherries, pears, plums and dwarf fruit 
trees is said to be certain. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Lake's 
spring wholesale trade list dated for January, 
1935. The main section includes offers of fruit 
tree stocks; ornamental and shade trees, among 
which are named varieties of flowering crab; 
ornamental shrubs, of which many are said to 
have been twice-transplanted; vines; sheared 
evergreens, including a large selection of junipers; 
roses, including nationally advertised novelties; 
perennials and alpines, aquatics and bulbs. Car- 
ton nursery products are featured on a back 
page. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 0.—A 96- 
page catalogue well designed to stimulate mail- 
order business, complete in content, effectively 
illustrated and interesting for the many novel- 
ties described. Representing the firm’s eighty- 
first year of service, this new spring catalogue is 
somewhat similar to its recent predecessors with, 
however, its varietal list brought well up to date. 
Especially effective is the color work on the cover 
where, among other things, the new hardy chrys- 
anthemum, Pink Cushion; the hardy carnation, 
Iiardy Harvard, and two new barberries are fea- 
tured. Under a new policy, evergreens, it is 
said, will be shipped with light wet moss and 
excelsior on the roots instead of soil. 

R. M. Kellogg Co,, Three Rivers, Mich.—Kel- 
logg’s 1935 “Garden Beauty Book,’’ a 62-page 
catalogue replete with illustrations that include 
numerous pages of color work. One of the best 
of the color plates portrays Clematis montana 
undulata, which is one of the many outstanding 
novelties featured in this truly merchandising 
catalogue. Mildred Louise and Picardy gladioli 
decorate the front cover, with the new red Daz- 
zier carnation on the back. Azaleamum is prom 
inent. Other specialties are featured in various 
parts of the book in a box arrangement that 
represents an open book which bears the title 
line, *“The Book of Progress.'’ The complete line 
of garden needs required by a large mail-order 
firm is represented in the publication. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia.—1935 ‘‘Garden 
Rook,”’ of 198 pages and a heavy serviceable dark 
blue cover. Almost two and one-half pages are 
required for the index, set in small type, indi- 
cating the completeness of the contents. Asters 
occupy one of five pages devoted to noveliies. 
There are six full pages of color reproductions, 
one of the most striking being the illustration of 
the new rose, Mrs. J. D. Eisele. Lonicera Tell- 
manniana, Golden Giant honeysuckle, is one of 
many interesting new items.—‘‘Dreer’s Wholesale 
Price List for Florists," a comprehensive refer- 
ence work for all manner of greenhouse require- 
ments, including seeds, plants and equipment. 
Among the novelties listed on the cover is a 
dwarf alpine sweet william. A new dwarf hybrid 
border aster is given prominence, while hardy 
chrysanthemum offers occupy a full page. Roses, 
eannas and other bulbous items and greenhouse 
forcing subjects are well represented. A return 
ecard requesting a copy of the firm’s retail cata- 
logue is attached to the cover. 


Write for New 
Grade Count List 


Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, 


Los Angeles, Teplitz, Talisman, 
President Herbert Hoover and 


many others. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











INDISPENSABLE!! 


Our list 3420 is bringing many orders from eastern 
nurserymen who appreciate the opportunity to get 
rare ornamentals at reasonable cost. If you haven't 
it, better write for a copy today; you will find it 
interesting. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Ia. 
A reliable source for a complete 
line of 


“Quality Nursery Stock” 


Write for our Wholesale Catalogue 











Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fal! delivery. 


Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 














MAHALEB SEED 
Local seed. High 
germinating quality. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


UNCOMMON VIOLAS DESIRABLE. 


Many Long Neglected. 


In a genus of over 300 species, such 
as we find in the ease of the viola, it 
is surprising to see so few kinds in 
gardens. It is true, of course, that no 
small part of this large number has 
little garden merit, yet a respectable 
garden could be created out of the 
kinds now seldom seen. Considering 
the fact that most of them are of easy 
culture, it is not easy to explain why 


they have so long remained in the 
background. 

Most of the difficult kinds, among 
which are ineluded Viola alpina, V. 
Commollia, V. magellensis, V. nummu- 
larifolia, V. pinnata and V. uniflora, 


are barely worth the trouble it takes 
to grow them, and they will, conse- 


quently, be exeluded from this discus- 
sion. A notable exception is found, 
however, in V. nummularifolia, one of 
the most glorious of sky-blue alpines 
and worth every care, though practi- 
eally impossible to grow under garden 
conditions in eastern America, I have 


flowered it twice in pots and hope some 
day to create a special niche for it in 


the garden. This is a diversion from 
the topie under consideration, which 
applies more to the uncommon viola 


species that nurserymen can offer the 
casual gardener. 


Sand Violet Easily Grown. 


The pink sand violet, V. arenaria, 
comes from sandy spots in the boreal 
regions. In the garden it is an easy 
subject in any sunny well drained spot, 
where it will give freely of its lilac 
flowers in early spring, the blooming 
period extending throughout most of 
April in my garden. It is one of the 


true violets, the seeds of which are 
slow to germinate. They should be 
sown in the fall in an outdoor frame 


to get the benefit of frost action. 

It may be well to digress long 
enough to say that for horticultural 
purposes the genus viola may be divided 
into two sections, the true violets and 
the so-called pansy violets. The first 
section, to which practically all Amer- 
ican species except V. Rafinesquii be- 
long, is characterized by the small 
flowers common to our native species, 
while the other has comparatively large 
flowers and a long blooming period. 
Seeds of pansy violets usually germi- 
nate as readily as the florists’ pansy, 
but true violets generally take a year 
to come up, if seeds are sown in spring. 

As generally seen in gardens, plants 
labeled V. calearata are really not 
that species at all, but carry an inter- 
mingling of the blood of that species 
with that of V. gracilis or V. cornuta 
or both. It is probably just as well 
that this is so, for true calearata grown 
here from seeds collected in the Alps 
proved poor garden plants, blooming 
poorly ané@ behaving as so many alpines 
do in our hot dry summers. On the 


other hand, hybrids of the three men- 
tioned take well to my garden, giving 
bloom from early spring until the com- 


ing of snow. While on the subject of 
cornuta hybrids, I should like to men- 
tion V. cornuta Papilio, which is one 
of the best of all violas, not even ex- 
cepting Jersey Gem and its clan. Pa- 
pilio is one of the most floriferous 
violas, long-blooming, and most satisfy- 
ing in its blue purple and cream white 
butterflies, and withal one of the easi- 
est to cultivate. 


Long-blooming Violet. 


V. bosniaea is now fairly well dis- 
tributed among American gardeners, 
though not nearly so much as its merits 
deserve. It is one of the few true vio- 
lets that are blessed with a long period 


of bloom, producing its rosy violet 
flowers on 4-inch stems from spring 
until fall. To secure these results it 


should have a soil full of humus and 
artificial watering during dry weather. 

Another pink violet of more than 
passing merit is V. Govii, a species 
that IT have never seen listed in Ameri- 
can eatalogues. It came to me once 
as V. Jooii and again as V. Jovii from 
collectors in Transylvania and has es- 
tablished itself here under situations 
usually given true violets, making 
tufts of small leaves which are hidden 
beneath a shower of pink violets dur- 
ing April. 

Western America has a number of 
good violets, one or two of them—V. 
Hallii, for one—being of difficult cul- 
ture in the east. For the most part, 
though, they are as easy as our eastern 
species. The best of the lot that I have 
found, probably because I have a weak 
ness for pink-flowered violets, is V. 
Flettii. This isa lovely little plant, with 
its bronzed leaves and deep pink flow- 
ers, and has a long period of bloom for 
a true violet, extending its spring dis- 
play well into the summer. It seems 
to do best here in some shade, though 
I grow it in the sun to get a better 
bronze effect on its leaves. This species 
and a few others, like V. adunea, V. 
glabella and V. ocellata, retain thei 
foliage like our eastern species. 


Western Kinds Die Down Hard. 


However, there are a number of 
western kinds, such as V. Beckwithii, 
V. chrysantha and V. Sheltonii, that 
die down hard after flowering. These 
last-named are usually inhabitants of 
sections which are dry and hot during 
the summer, but have plenty of mois- 
ture from late fall until late spring. 
If these facts are borne in mind, none 
of the deciduous kinds, except V. Hallii, 
which acts badly with me, should give 
trouble in the east. There is another 
precaution to be observed in this case, 
however, and that is to move the plants 
in early fall. I had trouble with them 
for years because I always had them 
shipped to me in early spring while 
they were in a vegetative state, but 
that difficulty disappeared after I 
learned to handle them in autumn be- 
fore they started growth. These fibrous- 
rooted westerners should be planted 
deeply; cover the crown at least two 
inches. In the extreme north they 
should thave an additional covering of 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


several inches of leaves during the 
first winter at least. There is much 
beauty in this group, most of the plants 
being bi-colored like the yellow and 
maroon of chrysantha and the yellow 
and purple of purpurea. 

V. blanda, a fairly common white- 
flowered species of the eastern states, 
is sadly neglected in gardens, its un- 
obtrusive beauty and fragrance (the 
latter a feature absent from most vio- 
lets except V. odorata) being passed 
over for the greater showiness of 
others, It is not hard to see that 
blanda should find a market at this 
stage of American horticulture when 


gardeners are being taught to use 
other of their senses besides that of 


sight. The plant is a dweller of wood 
lands and should hhave a shady situa- 
tion and leaf mold in the garden. 


Violet Prodigious Seeder. 


Then, of course, there is among east- 
ern violets that prodigious seeder, V. 
papilionacea, and its variety Priceana. 
The latter, known as the confederate 
violet, Kentucky violet ete., is the 
largest-flowered of all true violets that 
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Retain the confidence of your 

customers by furnishing them 
the Best Up-to-date Varieties and Disease-free 
Plants. 

Shipments direct under your tags, to avoid delay. 
Distributors for the Ohio Small Fruit 
Improvement Association 
ORNAMENTALS—EVERGREENS 











One of the largest stocks of 
Strawberry Plants in the He 
country. Complete list of all 
the leading varieties, includ- s 
ing New Dorsett and Fairfax. 
Also Raspberries, Dewberries, Grapes oo 
and other small fruit plants. — 
Complete packing out service for Nurserymen and 
seedsmen selling plants not in stock, shipping 
direct to their customers under tags and permits 
furnished ty a We guarantee safe arrival on 
oe ae EE. = witte for Wholesale 
Price List 
E. W. TOWNSEND SONS EV 
NURSERIES Establis 
Salisbury, Maryland 
FFS NURSERY 7 
Offers the BEST in 
. LINVIL 
Small Fruit Plants — 
Catalog 


PRI 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


We specialize in Everbearers: Gem 
(highly advertised this year), Mas 
todon, Champion. Also have limited 
supply spring vars., Premier, Blake- 
more, Fairfax—-all splendid speci- 
mens, hardy and big producers. 
Have limited stock Bik. Raspb. tips 
—Cumberland, New Logan. 

Be safe—place your orders now. 


Keith Bros. Nursery 


Box 77, Sawyer, Mich. 





Send for Wholesale Price List W 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 
New Carlisle, Ohio 
1500-acre Nursery, Orchards and Seed Farms . 
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Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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| TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 f 
NORTH CAROLINA 
L, A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Augusta, Georgia 


LINVILLE 
Address: 
Catalogue upon request 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Wholesale Growers 


Evergreens and Azaleas 
Lining-out and B & B Stock 
141 S. E. 65 Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Write for 1935 Wholesale Trade List 
Many New and Rare Items Included 











SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 














XUM 


{ have discovered, rivaling pansies in 
size. Its white flowers with blue cen- 
ters are beautiful enough to grace any 
garden scene. It inhabits moist mead- 
ows in nature, but adapts itself to 
most garden conditions and seeds itself 
everywhere when once established. 
The size of the flowers, combined with 
its arresting combination of colors, 
should sell it on sight. 

Of the large number of American 
violets (close to a hundred, it is said), 
it is not necessary to mention others 
except V. pedata and that only in re 
gard to culture. From the number of 
inquiries received about the bird’s-foot 
violet, it is evident that many growers 
do not realize that this is an acid love: 
and must have a highly acid soil to be 
happy. We have no trouble with it 
when it is given a lean, sandy, acid 
soil, though it is more floriferous but 
shorter-lived in a growing medium con 
taining a large quantity of leaf mold. 

Jumping back to Europe for our ma 
terial, I should like to mention one of 
the best little pansy violets that the 
entire group has to offer. This plant, 
V. rothomagensis, comes to ‘us from 
France, being something on the orde 
of a small V. cornuta Papilio, except 
that the flowers are more violet than 
the blue purple of Papilio. It is just 
as floriferous and blooms here from the 
passing of snow in spring until its com 
ing in early winter. 

Another European species, V. Rivini 
ana—in this case a true violet—is a 
lovely little sprite, carrying light lilac 
blue violets on 3-inch stems for close to 


two months in late spring. That, at 
least, has been its behavior with me, 
though it is said to bloom another 


two months in autumn on the Pacific 
coast, if the plants are cut back afte 
the first flowering. This is a habit of 
a number of the true violets, including 
our eastern V. canadensis; so this state 
ment is easy to believe. V. Riviniana 
is an easy plant in any sunny spot. 

I cannot close these remarks on vio- 
lets without a word of praise of the 
old-fashioned Johnny-jump-up. I realize 
that many gardeners and practically 
all nurserymen consider it among othe: 
matters of a bygone day, but just as 
sure as the pendulum swings back and 
forth it is swaying toward this flower, 
and that nurseryman who has a wide 


range of colors will then be fortunate 
indeed. , Wo We 





WINTER DAMAGE NOTED EARLY. 


According to William H. Judd, of the 
Arnold arboretum, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., damage the past winter at the 
arboretum has been fully as serious as 
it was a year ago. Forsythia buds are 
killed to the snow line, and many ever- 
greens are already badly browned. Tem 
peratures down to 15 and 20 degrees 
below zero were recorded. 





WINS PLANTING CONTRACT. 


The Grandview Nursery, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., was low bidder for the con- 
tract to furnish trees, shrubs and vines 
next spring for planting on the slopes 
of the Cherry Valley turnpike from 
Lord’s hill east to La Fayette. Its bid 
was $12,733, approximately $2,875 under 
the estimate. Among the plants called 
for are flowering cherry trees, white ash, 
barberries, dogwoods, Dorothy Perkins 
roses, bittersweet and honeysuckles, 


Canterbury Hoxtuod 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 


in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J&P.” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 


Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 
*Nigrette Mary Hart 


(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper 


JACKSON & PERKINS C0. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN ~~~ 
Largest Growers in Ameri 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manettl, Ly of Valley, 
Sphagnum M 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. 
New York City 


Randolph St. 
Chicago, Mil. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 

















Buxus suffruticoga and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


SECOND SEVERE WINTER. 


23 and 24 was 
which 


The blizzard January 
the most severe and expensive 
New England has experienced in several 
decades. Most of the snow w ] 
have, and any little thaws have been 
made up by additional falls. It has cost 
an enormous sum even partly to clear 
towns and cities, although the work has 
proved to be a godsend to many of the 
unemployed. For vegetation the thick 
snow blanket has been all we could have 
asked, and if it will but persist until 
March, all the better. 

Within twenty-five miles of Boston, a 
number of towns reported 20 to 35 de- 
grees below zero. We already know that 
the flowering buds on peaches are all 
killed, as they were a year ago. Forsythias 
are going to be flowerless again in many 
places, and evergreen browning at the 
Arnold arboretum and other places is 
quite severe. 

We now know that all the predictions 
of an open winter by weather experts, 
because animals had so little fur, squir- 
rels neglected to store nuts and certain 
birds stayed north rather than headed 
south, are thoroughly blasted. 

Orchardists, especially growers of 
apples, are fearful that this second se- 
vere winter, following one which killed 
many trees and badly crippled others, 
will finish more of the latter, with our 


Siiil 





WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER 











@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 

Just make a spray using 14 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 
# Louisville, Kentucky 


PROTECTS 






SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 


popular Baldwin suffering worst of all. 

We already know, also, that the canes 
m climbing, or rambler roses, where ex- 
posed, are badly killed. Possibly as a 


result of the great death list in roses 
last winter, amateurs protected more 


than usual and so saved a good many, 
but there can be no question that the 
replacement list will be a heavy one. It 
is apparent that there is going to be a 
decided shortage of many of the most 
popular roses, and those who have so 
far put off placing their orders will be 
unable to buy certain varieties at all. 





THE NURSERY SITUATION. 


While there still remains a decided 
lack of confidence in the political future 
because of the threat of inflation, there 
are happily an increasing number of 
thoughtful and reputable citizens who 
are striving te curb the fast-rising costs 
of municipal, state and national expen- 
ditures. Another encouraging factor is 
that danger spots in Europe have been 
largely removed and that continent is 
further from renewed war. Reciprocal 
treaties which will stimulate our dwin 
dling export trade are likely soon to be 
realities. These things will all play a 
part in the volume of business nursery- 
men are likely to do the coming spring. 

Personally I look for a moderate in- 
crease; there is nothing to warrant any- 


thing more. There are encouraging 
signs. Requests for 1935 catalogues are 


heavy; membership in horticultural so- 
cieties shows a steady increase; exhibits 
at the great spring flower shows are 
going to be so numerous that more space 
than ever before will be necessary to 
stage them, and attendances at these 
shows, barring bad weather and politi- 
eal black clouds, should surpass those 
of 1934. 

It seems that there will be rather less 
price-eutting and cut-throat competi- 
tion, especially on evergreens. Whole- 
sale growers, appreciating the fact that 
such unethical marketing methods, if 
persisted in, will simply bring them one 
step nearer bankruptcy, in this section 
are agreeing to do better; it is fervently 
to be hoped that they will. Very cheap 
selling will possibly persist so long as 
growers desire to realize a few dollars 
from overgrown or overplentiful stocks 
of certain varieties, which would other 
wise be destroyed. 

The small grower who has not over- 
expanded, carries an interesting variety 
of material, tries to have everything of 


good quality and true to name and 
gives as good service as he can need 


not worry greatly about cheap sales, 
but can stick to his list price and get it, 
as buyers are steadily growing more 
discriminating and know just what to 
expect when they buy cheaply. 





NOVELTIES FOR THE SPRING. 


Possibly there are some growers who 
can exist or even make money by stick- 
ing to the old and tried varieties of 
hardy plants and not leavening their 
list with new, interesting or unusual 
material. Today, however, it is inereas- 
ingly difficult to earry on successfully 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 




















FE! 


if one fails to add a fair number of bloo! 
novelties each season. here 
Not more than a fractional part of nam 
the new annuals, perennials or shrubs zling 
offered are likely to prove either desir- ciate 
able or improvements over existing alres 
kinds, but during the cold winter months their 
an inereasing army of amateur garden- beca 
ers love to sean the price lists and pick js in 
out a few seeds, plants or bulbs they hybr 
have not tried before. There is a charm frag) 
in trying something new, as it gives a petu: 
zest to gardening. de R 
Novelties are too numerous in certain Bons 
plants and might well be reduced mate-§ ly hi 
rially. This is especially true of such ; since 
useful plants as gladioli, dahlias, beard-§ inate 
ed (German) iris and roses, to mention 
but a few. There seems a real danger 
of that popular herbaceous perennial, N 
the hemeroecallis, being overdone as a 
result of the efforts of Betscher, Stout, In 
Yeld, Perry and other hybridizers. Lists 2b!e 
which are too long already would be Colur 
better curtailed, although there is an shoul 
urge to list a number of good new things beth 
each year. Geis 
In the case of roses, we must remem. } Mil 
ber that there are hybridizers today§ wo 
working on these not only in America,§ Pict 
but in England, Seotland, Ireland, be = 
France, Germany, Bohemia, Czechoslo phiox 
vakia, Spain, Australia, Holland and an 
other countries. All of these are send pub 
ing us one or two new things vearly. . dec 
We cannot try all offered, but this year with | 
such elimbers as Easlea’s Golden Ram Aln 
bler is outstanding. Having seen both are th 
this and Princess van Orange in Europe themu 
in 1933, I was greatly impressed with at Br 
them and predict great popularity forg &!0rie 
them here. Walter Easlea, the raiser of eut di 
the Golden Rambler, originated Ophelia is offe 
and other fine roses while with Paul’s, Hebe 
and his newest offspring has received comp: 
the highest awards abroad. Our own pomp 
American-trained Golden Climber, Mrs. we ar 
A. C. James, has so far made good and Ast 
proved wonderfully hardy, while New and w 
Dawn has really proved to be an ever grand 
Rover 
Charm 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Am 
dwarf 
NURSERY STOCK odes 
— snip ubidiahadadidademmiatbedminn Englis 
For Best Results, Royal 
. Grow Your Evergreens from Seed. Jersey 
NEW CROP Colorado Blue Spruce, from : 
the BLUEST of the BLUE trees; a big trade later 
pkg., 25c. Colorado Douglas Fir, a big trade Moon! 
pkg. for 25c. Colorado Silver Cedar, a big . 
trade pkg. for 25c. Pinus Ponderosa, a big alpine 
trade pkg. for 25c. For orders for (4) pkgs just a 
of Evergreen seed I will send a $1.00 trade . ° 
pkg. of 100 varieties of Rocky Mountain wild earlie1 
or ane 5 . PREP : 
ie (5) pkgs. PREPAID to you grown 
H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colo. Bud 
Ilex Crenata and Microphylla, annually The n 


sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes 
Pyracantha Lalandii, Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and general 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell 
Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 
Osage Orange Hedge (Maclura) is being 
used in U. S. erosion-control and western 
shelter-belt projects, which should stimulate 
planting by others and increase seedling de 








mand. Order seed now. 
Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kansas. __ 
500,000 Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens; cuttings 
grafts, seedlings. Strawberry plants. Tree 
seeds. Wholesale 


Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Il. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Or- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md. 











NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strappe 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Buddins 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole 








Nurs 
nurs: 
retai 
agat 

dress 


508 | 








sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 
Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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bloomer. Karen Poulsen is little known 
here yet; it is easily the finest with the 
name Poulsen. The flowers are so daz- 
zling that they must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Else and Kirsten Poulsen are 
already deservedly popular, owing to 
their free-flowering qualities. Nigrette, 
because of its dark, almost black color, 
is interesting. I wish we might have 
hybrid teas with the and rich 
fragrance of such good old hybrid per- 
petuals as Xavier Olibo, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Reynolds Hole and Baron de 
Bonstetten. Some of these unfortunate- 
ly have almost passed out of culture 
since the hybrid tea section has dom- 
inated the rose field so heavily. 


eolor 





NOVELTIES IN PERENNIALS. 


In perennials we are receiving valu- 
able additions each year. In phloxes 
Columbia, being introduced this spring, 
should achieve great popularity. Eliza- 
beth Campbell is lovely, but a poor 
grower. Columbia, Enchantress, Mrs. 
Milly van Hoboken and Salmon Glow 
are better growers and of a pleasing 
pink color. Then there is Daily Sketch, 
which has larger flowers than any other 
phlox and has made a sensation abroad; 
it makes immense trusses and is a strong 
grower, and the color, salmon pink with 
a deeper eye, has made an instant hit 
with everyone who has seen it. 

Almost everyone now knows how fine 
are the new varieties of Korean chrysan- 
themums raised by Alex Cumming, Jr., 
at Bristol, Conn. They make a simply 
glorious show from September 10 until 
cut down by frost. A new set of these 
is offered now, of which I think the pink 
Hebe is outstanding. These are fine 
companions to the single, anemone and 
pompon chrysanthemums, with which 
we are better acquainted. 

Asters are also coming fast into favor, 
and we can ill afford to be without such 
grand additions as Skylands Queen, Red 
Rover, Mount Everest, Burbank’s 
Charming, Frikartii and Little Boy Blue. 

Among plants of low stature, the new 
dwarf hybrids of Campanula carpatica 
are fine. In violas, the large, lavender 
English variety, Maggie Mott, is lovely. 
Royal Gem, while compact than 
Jersey Gem, flowers earlier and much 
later with blooms of thrice the size. 
Moonlight is a pleasing yellow. That 
alpine gem, Anemone vernalis, grows 
just as easily as pulsatilla, but flowers 
earlier, being also half the height; once 
grown, it will always be retained. 

Buddleias are useful flowering plants. 
The new variety, Lavender Glory, of- 


less 








HELP WANTED 


Nursery manager, to take full charge of 
nursery on Long Island. Wholesale and 
retail; mostly specimen stock; no prop- 
agating. State age and experience. Ad- 
dress No. 14, c/o American Nurseryman, 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 














XUM 


HELP WANTED 


Landscape architect with ability and personality 
to meet clients of well known, established nursery, 
near New York city. Must be able to identify 
most ornamentals, prepare plans, supervise work. 
Use own car. Compensation, substantial salary 
and generous share of profits. Address No. 15, 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


bundle. 


If you are usin 
tell us the size an 


Specialty Dept. 





Write for Samples and Price List 






We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


any special size material for wrapping 
we will send samples. 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 





KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


Try SAXOLIN 


Cleveland, Ohio 











fered this spring for the first time, is 
of a much softer and more pleasing color 
than magnifica, has equally large ra 
cemes and proves fully as hardy. Many 
good new things are necessarily omitted 
in this casual glance at new things 
which are likely to keep our interest 
in hardy flowers well keyed up. 





ROADSIDE GARDEN WINS PRIZE. 


Mrs. Mary H. Kennedy, proprietor of 
the Oakwood Novelty Gardens, East 
Hartford, Conn., was third prize-winner 
in the second annual Hartford Times 
highway beautification contest conduct- 
ed last summer, the judges’ decision be- 
ing given last month. Mrs. Kennedy 
developed a swamp-like dump on the 
New London turnpike into an attrac- 
tive strip of roadside well stocked with 
bulbs and plants she could sell. A duck 
pond and a stone bridge are among the 
embellishments in the gardens, which 
have stopped many passing motorists 
and drawn their compliments. 

The three other winners in the con- 
test were managers of gas filling sta- 
tions. Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, 
Conn., and the Tow Path Gardens, West 
Hartford, Conn., each contributed two 
prizes for the winning contestant. 





PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 


Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green baked en- 
amel. Card fully pro- 
tected yet always in 
full view. 

In display grounds 
and in the field, from Transvaal, South Africa, 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “PERFECT 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 
Girard, Kansas 




















No. «3 Paper 
Strap Label 
7Sc ,o00 
Inexpensive — durable. 
(Prices F.0.8. Newport, Ky.) (Wot. !'b. per M.) 





Neo. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. 2 Ibs. .$1.40 per M. 
Neo. 45—Celluloid Pet Label. Wet. 3 Ibs... 5.25 per M. 
Wood or Copper Labels—Al! Styles—LOW PRICES. 
Special prices on Printed Labels upon request. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE. 


National Band & Tag Co., inc., Dept. 201, Newport, Ky. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 







This antiseptic 
GERM-KILLING 
NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


promotes health in all 
PREVENTS Piece-root grafts! 


THIS VERYWHERE this remarkable NURSERYMAN’S 

TAPE has been acclaimed for excep- 
tional efficiency in reducing root knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts. 
Improvements in stand, ranging from 65% 
to 75%, have richly repaid its users. 


It contains a chemical compound, fatal to 
parasites, harmless to plant tissue. Nor 
does Revolite-Antiseptic Nurseryman's 
Tape cause girdling! It forms an air-tight, 
antiseptic, healing wrapper that decom- 
poses before the danger of girdling arises. 
Send for a sample. 












350 to 400 of these air- 
tight, germ-free wrappings 
can be made per hour. 
















Revolite Anti- Ordinary Non- 

septic Nursery- Medicated Nur- 

man's Tape. seryman's Tape. @LITE 
Photographed discs above show LI ws Pat OFF 
comparative effects on crown gall == CORP. 





bacteria. Lorge test discs contoin A Subsidiary of JOHNSON « of JOHNSON 4 & , JONNEON 
bacteria; two white dots are 
NEW BRUNSWICK ° NEW JERSEY 


topes; dark area around one tape 
is region freed from germs. 
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1935 MAILING LIST with Credit Rati 
L wit redit hatings 
Revision of the Mailing List of Selected Credit Risks issued in the ali PNT: 
autumn of 1933 has produced a larger and improved list—25% more AMROMS ..--..-----+. 08 
names—from checking with trade experiences in recent months. California ae 
| Colorado ............. 51 
5,720 Names — 1,433 New Names — 344 Dropped Delaware s.....0..... “BB 
M , District of Columbia... 18 
| Send your trade lists and catalogues to Florists, Seedsmen and oe, El 
| Nurserymen whom you most desire to have as customers. - Qieeeeese 
Changes in the past five years have made your old mailing list out of date, eo nepaieeRE 
no matter how good it was. You can save on postage and printing in mailings cemecke’ 2... Soneadee és 
| to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you want and ee sees: ' r+ 
| whose orders are worth having. a dS ++ 101 
D cccccese 

From our current credit reports we have compiled a list of florists, nursery- ~ ichigan settee eens 247 
men and seedsmen that includes just such names and only them. Each name M ar <td Seb 20 
is rated as “Good” or “Fair.”” Each name is also marked with the branch of Missouri ............. 163 
the industry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist grower, Nurseryman nS tats : 33 
retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, Grower of outdoor flowers, Bulb Nevada aaa - ephin ae 
| _ Brower. . . New Jersey -..--...... 308 
| No such list is obtainable elsewhere at any price. It is offered you at a low an wee *°5°<*°** oe 
| charge because we know many firms want it—they need it vitally at this time. ree Socetias ... ‘+s 85 
One mailing will save the cost of the list. The credit information will save it SE sataseece ssoscces OM 
| many times thereafter. ecw cstesccs* a 
Names are listed alphabetically by towns in each state. You can buy the 9 > aH 
list by states at the rate of $1.00 per hundred names (minimum charge, $5.00). South Carolina ....... 33 
Send a list of the states you want, and we will immediately forward the list ae. ee ae 
with invoice to cover. oon eicccescesesces Se 
Oe epenaenete. 27 
Complete list (5,720 names) $25.00 Festal 
Yashington .......... 66 
WOES VIPOOMED 2 ccccccs 30 
NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, INC. Wisconsin wwe 20205 1 

612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ns — 
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